THE CHILD'S FRIEND. 





Notsz. In consequence of the illness of the Editor, no letter has been 
received from her for this Number of the Child’s Friend ; but among the 
friends who are hoping that the healing fountains of Homburg may restore 
her, and enable her to resume her pen, none can be more hearty in their good 
wishes than the children whom she has instructed and delighted with her 
writings. 





DICKY SCRAMBLETON. 


THERE was once a little boy who was called Dicky 
Scarecrow. His real name was Richard Scrambleton- 
His father and mother were very poor. But that was 
not all. They were very idle and dirty people. They 
would never work if they could help it. They would 
not teach their children to work. They liked to beg 
their food. They wore old clothes, all in tatters, and 
never washed them, nor eyen their faces and hands. 

Dicky had many brothers and sisters. They sported, 
and quarrelled, and slept, and ate together, like so 
many little pigs: Many a pig’s house could be found 
more comfortable, and perhaps less dirty than the hovel’ 
they lived in. There was one broken table, and a bed 
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without any sheets except old rugs. The chairs had 
been burnt for fuel long before. Dicky could not re- 
member that they had ever had any. He was eleven 
years old. 

Dicky had one sister older than himself. Her name 
was Rosy. Dicky and all the family loved Rosy, be- 
cause she was not selfish. If in her begging she picked 
up anything nice, the relics of some dainty dish, she 
never tasted it on the way home. Often she would 
content herself with a dry, hard crust, when the children, 
and the parents too, were scrambling and almost fight- 
ing for the choicest morsels. If any one was in pain, 
Rosy was full of pity. If a helping hand was needed, 
{ Rosy came. 

Rosy had a sweet and innocent look. Her face, to 
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! be sure, was hardly to be seen, through its crust of dirt. 
But when she went about with her begging wallet, 
from door to door, many people looked upon her with 

pity. They told her how much better it would be to 
} work for her bread. They asked her to try to be more 
I clean and neat, and to take care of what they. gave her 
i to wear. Rosy always smiled, and promised, and now 
and then remembered to wash her face, and smooth her 
matted locks, when she went out to beg. 

One lady’s heart was so moved, at last, that she re- 
solved to take Rosy into her own house, and teach her. 
So she went to see her parents. She stood outside of 
the door, while she talked to them about it, for she 
could not venture into so dirty a place. When she 
offered to give Rosy wages, they agreed to let her go. 

In a week, Rosy was at home again. She had cried 
the whole time. In vain the good lady gave her neat 
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clothes from head to foot. In vain she set before her 
good food, and spoke kindly and smilingly. In vain 
the children of the family coaxed her to play with them, 
and to look at their beautiful toys. She tried to do 
her best, poor thing, when set to do any little job. 
But the dishes fell from her trembling and awkward 
fingers, when she tried to wash them. She could hard- 
ly move, without doing some mischief. A little child, 
used to seeing work done, could have done better than 
poor Rosy. She cried herself sick, at last, so the kind 
lady was compelled to give the matter up, and send her 
back to her wretched home. 

Dicky was glad to see his sister again. He asked her 
a great many questions about her week’s service. Rosy 
was not very bright. She could not tell him much. 
But Dicky thought a great deal about it. He looked at 
Rosy’s neat clothes, and admired her greatly. Then he 
looked at his own, and sighed to think how the boys 
ran after him, laughing, and calling him Scarecrow. 

The next day Dicky was very busy. As soon as he 
could see, he was off upon the hills in search of berries. 
It was early in the season, so that few were ripe. At 
last he filled his basket. The next thing was to make 
his toilet. He washed himself, or tried to do it, in 
a spring. But as it was a job he was quite unused 
to, he did not look much the better for it. There was 
no towel, and the air dried his face for him all in 
streaks. Then he essayed to fasten his trowsers to his 
jacket with loops of twine. The jacket had belonged 
to a boy much smaller than himself, and was half way 
up his shoulders behind. The trowsers, on the other 
hand, were rolled up at the ancles, being much too 
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long. Poor Dicky worked a long time to make the 
two garments meet. When he had done all he could, 
the red baize which served for shirt and waistcoat 
would still peep out between his twine suspenders, 
His hat had a piece of the rim yet left upon it. He 
tore it off, and it certainly looked much neater without 
it. He set the old crown upon the side of his head, 
and it had quite the air ofa cap. Then he took up his 
basket, and set off, whistling as he went, to find a 
market for his berries. 

How strange it was! Nobody wanted any. He 
went from house to house, till he was so tired and faint 
he was glad when somebody offered him a piece of 
bread, and spoke kindly to him. 

“IT have come a great way with my berries,” he 
said, his hopes rising at a kind word. ‘ Please to 
buy a few, and I will sell them cheap.” 

‘*T am sorry for you, poor child,” was the answer. 
‘* Here are two or three cents you may have. Keep 
your berries.” 

“T had rather you should have them than not,” said 
Dicky, earnestly. ‘ One pint gone will make my basket 
a little lighter. Will you measure a pint ?”’ 

““No,” said the lady, with a queer smile, “I do not 
want any of them.” 

Dicky put the cents into his pocket, took up his 
basket, and trudged on. His heart was very heavy. 
Why was it that he could find nobody in the wide world 
who would take any berries! Tears ran down his 
cheeks. His arms ached, though he often changed the 
basket from one hand to the other. His feet were sore, 
walking so many miles. At last he sat down on a 
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stone, and tried to pick out the unripe berries and 
leaves which he saw on the top. He hoped they would 
then look more inviting. Drying his tears, he went 
into one more house. 

** Do you want any good berries ?” 

“Yes,”’ said a woman, who was stooping over the 
fire, cooking. But when she looked round, and saw it 
was Dicky Scarecrow, she said, ‘‘ I mean, No.” 

Dick went sobbing out of the kitchen. An old man, 
standing by, called out to him to stop. So he stopped. 
The door was open, and he heard all that was said. 

“Why cannot you buy a quart, just to encourage 
the boy to do something for a living?’ asked the old 
man, in a low voice. 

“La, sir,” said the wonan, “who wants berries 
picked by the Scrambletons? It makes one sick just 
to think of it.” 


“There is water enough in the well to wash them 
clean.” 


““No, there is not. Nor in the ocean, either. I 
would not eat one berry, if it had soaked all night.” 

*“*T shall buy some, and you may put them in the 
swill-pail,”’ said the old man. But Dick took up his 
basket, and went away. He turned down all his ber- 
ries in a heap in the yard, and turned his face home- 
wards, crying bitterly. His hopes were crushed. 

It was night when he reached home. Rosy came to 
meet him, with the youngest boy riding pig-back, as she 
called it, upon her shoulders, and gnawing a bone. In 
one day’s time her new gown had become as dirty as 
the ground. Dicky saw it, and felt ashamed. His 
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eyes were open now. He felt it a disgrace to be dirty. 
He had never thought of it before. 

Dicky did not tell Rosy where he had been, all day. 
He knew she would only wonder why he had worked so 
hard in the hot sun, and gone so far. It was so much 
easier to beg! He did not tell her how he had hoped 
to rise above the state of a beggar, how he had dreamed 
of earning money; how he had picked, and not eaten 
one berry, all the forenoon, and had chosen a hollow 
tree to hide his little fortune in, when he should come 
home. He had thought the time was coming when he 
should be no longer Dicky Scarecrow, but should hold 
up his head among the boys in a whole new suit. Poor 
Dicky ! 

The tired boy soon forgot his troubles in sleep. It 
was very easy work to go to bed. He had only to lie 
down, without pulling his clothes off, and pull, an 
old rug over his feet:. In a few minutes the whole 
family were asleep around him. 

In the night the bells rang for fire. There was a 
great light, as if half the village was burning down. 
Scrambleton opened one eye, and looked out of a hole 
in the wall, The windows were all boarded up. Then 
he lay down, and went to sleep again. Dicky waked 
soon after. and looked out at the door. 

**Oh dear!’ thought he, “how many nice jackets 
and trowsers and shirts will be burnt all up, and do 
nobody good.” He pitied the owners of such precious 
things. They must he so worried and frightened. 

** But the fire is a great way off,” he said to himseif, 
and was going to lie down again, and go to sleep. <As 
his mind made a picture of the scene at the fire, he fan- 
cied he saw the flames bursting out at the windows of 
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the house where the old man lived. Then his heart 
swelled. The kind old gentleman had pitied him. 
Now Dicky would have gone through the fire to serve 
him in his trouble. Away he darted bareheaded and 
barefoot, and scarcely stopped to breathe till he came 
to the village. As he turned a corner, the house came 
into view. The flames had just reached it. The roof 
was on fire in several places. The shouts of the fire- 
men, the noise of the engines, and the awful fury of the 
flames, frightened poor Dicky. His limbs shook so that 
he could no longer run. But he crept along slowly, 
till he had come quite near the entrance of the yard. 
People were bringing out furniture and goods in great 
haste, and laying them in heaps to be carried away. 
Dicky rushed forward. He was looking all about for 
the good old man. Ah! could he but see him safe! 
The light fell upon his wild looking figure. ‘* A Scram- 
bleton! Here’s a Scrambleton! Look out!’ cried the 
men and boys. ‘A thief! <A thief!” 

Dicky shrunk back into the shadow. 

“Where is that scamp?”’ said a rough voice. ** Watch 
those goods.” 

“It can’t be Scrambleton — he’s too lazy even to 
steal,’ said another, with a hoarse laugh. 

“It is the little one—If I catch him, I’ll make a 
scarecrow of him with a witness,” said the other. — 
Dicky trembled. He was close to the speaker, hidden 
behind an open gate. 

“Clear the way!” said a terrible voice. It was a 
man with a speaking trumpet. He was standing on 
an engine. All the men and boys ran out of the yard. 
Then an iron hook was put over the top of the fence. 
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A great many men took hold of a rope that was fasten- 
ed to it, and pulled the fence down flat on the ground. 

They did not tear down that part of the fence where 
Dicky was. They only wanted to drag the engine into 
the yard. But Dicky fled, half dead with terror, round 
to the back of the house. Here he saw two men get out 
of a window, and carry away something very heavy, be- 
tweenthem. They ran very fast across the garden, and 
into the fields. Dicky saw them look over their shoul- 
ders, as if afraid somebody was after them. 

Now the poor boy had himself just been hunted as a 
thief. But under Dicky’s rags beat as honest a heart as 
could be found under the finest jacket in the world. 
He wished he was a man, not a child, he so longed to 
cry out ‘‘ Thieves!” Bnt he was afraid to speak. At 
first he was afraid to move. But when he saw that 
every face in the crowd was turned towards the fire, he 
resolved to run down the garden, and watch where the 
rascals went. When he reached the garden wall, and 
climbed to the top, they were out of sight. 

As he sat a moment on the fence, looking about to 
see how he might get by the crowd, and go home, the 
two men came up from a dark hollow in the field. Down 
dropped Dicky, as if he had been shot. He was half 
dead with terror, for the third time that night. He lay 
close, under some bushes, till they went by and mingled 
in the crowd. Then the poor little boy sat up, and be- 
gan to breathe again. He had heard the wicked men 
talking of setting houses on fire. It was they who had 
cruelly burnt so many houses. He lay there hidden a 
long while. He was afraid the villains would come 
back and kill him, that he might not tell what he had 
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seen and heard. Had the firemen caught him, or the 
fence been pulled over upon him, it would have been 
less dreadful, he thought. 

Morning came at last, dim and dismal in the smoky 
air. The fire was over. The kind old man’s house was 
still standing. There were black holes in the roof. The 
white paint on the outside was scorched. All the trees 
about it looked withered and dead. 

Dicky had been afraid to go home in the night. Now 
he was quite as much afraid to go home by daylight. 
People were watching about the house, lest the fire 
should break out anew. He thought he should be taken 
for a thief again, if they saw him skulking about the 
ruins. Poor little fellow! He had never felt before 
that men could be his enemies. He had never before 
been much afraid of anything, by day or night. 

He was full of joy when he saw the old man come 
towards the house. He was looking about the yard, 
as if he had lost something. Dicky sprang forward, 
and ran with all his might towards him. Unluckily, he 
was running towards an open place in the fence. Some 
of the men thought he was trying to escape with some- 
thing he had found. So they made a hue and cry after 
him. 

Fear lent the child wings. He was breathless when 
he reached the old man, whom he thought was his 
friend. So he only caught hold of his hand, and clung 
to it, looking up in his face. But the face was stern 
and cold. 

‘How came you here?” he said. “Do you know 
anything about my silver?” 

‘Know about it? I’ll warrant he does,” said one 
of the watchmen. 
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**No chap more likely to have lugged it off,” said 
another. 

“* What, this child ?” said the old gentleman. ‘‘ Why, 
it was all packed solid. I could but just lift it myself. 
I just turned round to call some help, and it was gone. 
This little urchin could not have lugged off the urn 
alone.”’ Then looking suspiciously at the ragged boy, 
he said, “ But what are you here for? Hey? Speak.” 

Dicky could not utter’a word. He only panted and 
held out his hand towards the field. 

“Where ’s your father?” ‘He brought you here, 
didn’t he?” ‘ Yes—where’sthe old un?” ‘ Tell— 
or we ‘ll have a constable here,” said the men, winking 
at each other, at Dick’s look of horror. Dick had not 
much reason to love his father, but he did. 

““T—I—when—the bells — rung I—lI left 
him — at home asleep,” gasped the trembling lad. 

“No such thing!” ‘ Alikely story!” Just as if 
you ’d come alone, way from there!” “I think I had 
a glimpse of him, by the firelight,” roared the watch, 
all speaking together. 

Poor Dick felt as if an iron hand was crushing him 
down to ruin. Should he lead the way to the hollow, 
and the silver was there, they would think his father 
put it there. And if they found nothing, they would 
believe nothing he said, though it was all true. The 
more confused he looked, the louder and more angrily 
they bawled, bidding him tell no lies. 

The old gentleman had a kind heart, and it was mov- 
ed when he saw how the child clung to him in his 
terror. 

“Let him alone,” said he, “I will take him into the 
house.” : 
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“Take care—he will get away from you.” ‘Hold 
him fast,” said the men, laughing, and threatening to 
take hold of him. 

** He holds me fast enough, at any rate,”’ said the old 
gentleman. ‘* You have scared him out of his senses.” 

The kitchen, where Dicky had offered his berries to 
the cook, was so changed he hardly knew the place. 
When there, the old gentleman pulled his hand and the 
skirt of his coat out of Dicky’s grasp. Then he began 
to walk about the muddy floor, not looking towards the 
boy, so that he might come to himself a little. 

‘* The rascals’’-—— talking to himself in a grumbling 
tone — “ they will melt down my old tankard and cans, 
I suppose — came over in the Mayflower, for aught I 
know. I’d give — But it’s of no use —1’ll not offer a 
reward to the scoundrels to fetch them back. I won- 
der who could have slipped in— they must have come 
by me, and ’’ —— 

** Please, sir, one was a tall man with dreadful eyes, 
and black beard on his lip and his chin—” 

“« What — what!” 

** And a green jacket on 

** A green jacket!” 

“* And the other was a short man, and he was in shirt 
sleeves, and had a waistcoat on, with a red hankcher 
round his neck.” 

“I believe you are lying as fast as you can speak! 
Why, Bob Green and Jack Trainer, they could not have 
done it!” 

“ And they got out of a window—I’ll show you— 
out there !” 

“* Why, they are respectable men. I believe you are 
making up a story.” 
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‘It’s as true as I live, Sir” — and Dicky told all he 
had seen, and led the way to the hollow. Here the 
silver was found, sunk ina puddle of water. 

** You may go home, Dick,” said the old man. “I 
am puzzled about this business. IfI find you have told 
me truth, you’ll hear from me. If not, look for no 
reward.” 

“‘T han’t asked for no reward,” said Dicky, as red as 
fire. ‘‘I don’t want any.” 

‘Very well. Hold your tongue about these men. 
You had better, true or not. They’ll take your ears 
off, and perhaps your head, if you spread any reports 
against their characters. Do you understand?”’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ said Dicky. ‘* But you won’t let the con- 
stables come after father ?”’ 

-*O, no. Why should I?” 

Then away went Dick, not looking behind him 
once. The old gentleman called after him. But Dicky 
gave no heed. He called louder. ‘ Boy —here, boy!’ 
Dick ran the faster. 

‘*T have not done right by him, I dare say,” thought 


‘the owner of the treasure. ‘* No matter —I can make 


itup to him some time.” 

The thieves came after their booty on a dark night 
soon after, and were caught by a watch set on purpose. 
This proved Dick’s artless tale true. 

Next day, Scrambleton was sitting on a bank by the 
roadside, his chin resting on his knees. A chaise drove 
up and stopped. 

‘‘ Where’s your son Richard ?” said a voice from the 
chaise. 

* Do n’t know,” said Scrambleton, gaping. 
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“When will he be at home ?” 

* Do n’t know.” 

“When did he go away?” 

“Don’t know. Three or four days ago, I believe.” 

* And you do not know what has become of him?” 

“No. He’s run away. When he’s a mind to, he'll 
come home again.” 

“Has he not come home since the fire?” asked the 
stranger, anxiously. 

“Don’t know,” said Scrambleton, gaping again. 
“ Can’t remember, I’m sure.” 

It was the good old gentleman himself. But he was 
too late. Dicky was not to be found. 

Rosy could have told something about him, but she 
had gone begging. She knew Dick had gone to seek 
his fortune, as he said, where no one would call him 
Scarecrow and Scrambleton. His highest hope was to 
get such a chance to earn wages, as she had had. He 
would not be homesick, not he! He would stay and 
learn how to do work, though they should beat him 
black and blue. « 

He set off in high spirits. Every milestone he came 
to made him feel older and taller. At lasthe meta boy 
ofhis own age, tugging along an enormous basket. 

** Hollo you, give us a lift, will you?” said the strange 
boy. 

Dick stopped and stared. He thought the boy only 
half as dirty and ragged as himself, and he liked his 
merry face. 

*‘Come, you can have half and half of all I beg, if 
you "ll go round with me.” 
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** Half of what?” Dick looked into the basket as he 
spoke. There was nothing but broken glass, and bits 
of old iron, leather, india rubber, woollen rags, &c. “I 
cannot eat that,’ said Dicky, laughing. 

“I want to know !”’ said the boy, grinning. ‘‘ Hark,’ 
jingling some coppers in his pocket, ‘“‘ hear that? ’T an’t 
as if we could not sell what we get, every jot and 
thread of it, for the ready money. Live and l’arn, my 
fine chap.” 

Dick had hoped not to beg any more. But then it 
was a step above asking charity, merely to call for rub- 
bish which people were glad to be rid of. So he helped 
to carry the basket from house to house, till he was tired 
out. Then he ealled for his wages. 

‘You can’t quit now, you goose,” said Jerry, for that 
was the boy’s name. ‘ Suppose I gin you your half, 
what could you do with them broken tumblers and 
things? I’ve got’em to sell yet.” 

‘“* My feet are all blistered. I’ve come a great ways.” 
And Dicky could hardly help crying. 

Then Jerry pulled an old pair of shoes out of the bas- 
ket. Dicky tried to walk in them. But they hurt his 
feet more than the grayel and stones did. They wrap- 
ped the feet upin old rags next. But they were every 
minute getting loose and coming off. 

** Let ’s go home then,” said Jerry, “and start fair 
tomorrow. Supper and lodging is fair pay for to-day’s 
work, hey ?” 

Jerry's home struck Dick with respect. It had glass 
in the ‘windows. It had’ chairs. The mistress of the 
house not only cooked, but swept. Moreover, she had 
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needles, and balls of thread, and scissors, in a basket, 
and Dicky thought her quite a lady. 

A warm supper was a novelty to onr hero. He was 
half afraid to meddle with it at first, lest he should burn 
himself. Jerry’s mother bathed Dick’s feet, and drew 
a bit of yarn through every blister. Then he went to 
bed, and for the first time in his life slept between sheets 
and ona pillow. He was quite uplifted in his own eyes. 
He had begun to rise in the world. He could hardly 
sleep for thinking what a superb lodging he had earned 
for himself. : 

In a week Dicky improved a great deal. Daily wash- 
ing had cleared away the clouds that had hidden his real 
complexion. His hair was cut and made smooth. His 
little jacket had gone into the rag basket, in exchange 
for a better one. His trowsers no longer hung about 
him, making him look like a tall boy cut off at the 
knees ; they were altered to fit. On Sunday he went 
to church, and Jerry laughed till he was ashamed, be- 
cause Dicky thought everybody was looking at him, 
dressed up in a clean shirt. 

Dicky’s trade seemed to him a grand business. It 
came to a sad end. Jerry and he were taken up on 
suspicion of stealing a great coat out of an entry. 

Dicky felt very dismal indeed. Jerry knew that 
nothing could be proved against them, and tried to keep 
up good courage. ‘They were released at last, but were 
still under suspicion, so that their trade was quite 
spoiled. 

Good came out of evil for Dicky, and also for Jerry. 
They were sorry to part, but could not be partners in 
the business of selling. newspapers, which was all Jerry 
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could find to do. Poor Dick could not read. He was 
almost as ignorant as a savage. He could not even sell 
matches, because he had no knowledge of arithmetic, 
and could not make change. 

He had felt the want of a good name and a decent 
appearance, before he left home. Now he felt a deeper 
want. * How I wish I could go to school!” he thought. 
**How I wish I knew as much as Jerry does! I have 
decent clothes now. I’ll go home and go to the district 


school. ~The boys will not call me Scarecrow, now. I 


suppose they will laugh to see a Scrambleton at school. 
But I will not mind that.” 

So home he went. Rosy was rejoiced to see him. 
Even his stupid father listened to his talk with her, and 
his mother wondered what made him look so handsome. 

Rosy was persuaded to go with him to school. She 
went two days! Dicky soon looked dirty, and might 
have got his old name of scarecrow back again. The 
kind old gentleman heard he had come home. So he 
came to Scrambleton, and offered to take his son into his 
family as errand boy, and give him clothes, aud allow 
him still to go to school. 

*“‘Shan’t go,” said the father. ‘‘Shan’t be made a 
slave on, for nothing more’n what he gets at home. 
We’re poor, but we won’t be slaves to nobody, nor 
work when we han’t a mind to, for all you, or the seeleck 
men, “nother. It’s a free country, I say. I won’t 
work. Nor I won’t go to the work’ouse. Nor Dick 
shan’t work, ’thout ’tis for wages.” 

But Dick cried, and begged to go. 

* As you like. Go, and be madea foolon. I always 
give my children their own way. I han’t nothin’ else 
to give em.” 
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Dick’s master would have given him wages, but he 
knew money would be wasted upon such a family. He 
gave him what was better. He gave him good habits, 
and had him well taught at school. When he was old 
enough, he went away to learn a trade. 

One day, several years after, a pedler stopped at a 
pretty cottage, built on the very spot where Scramble- 
ton’s hovel had formerly stood. A shoemaker’s shop, 
with a young man, and two or three boys at work in it, 
stood close by. Over the door was “ R. Scrambleton, 
Boot and Shoe Maker.” There were no scraps of leather 
thrown about the door. Everything was clean and 
neat. The shoemakers were Dicky and his brothers. 
The pedler, his old friend Jerry. A young: woman 
looked out at the cottage door, with a fresh, blooming 
countenance, and shining hair, parted evenly, combed 
smoothly back, and neatly braided. Could it be Rosy? 
O, no; it was not Rosy. It was Dicky’s wife. She 
had a half bound shoe in her hand, and was stitching 
away very briskly, all the time, while she was chatting 
with the pedler. It was easy to see that Mrs. Scram- 
bleton was a very different person from the Mrs. 
Scrambleton who used to live there, and who had died 
of a fever from breathing the unwholesome air of her 
dirty hovel. Her husband had the fever, but he lived 
and got well: He could never be persuaded or compel- 
led to sit up afterwards, and was bedridden from sheer 
laziness, most people thought. In his helpless state, he 
had been glad to be carried to the workhouse, where 
the children soon learned how to live like other people. 
Dicky took charge of the whole family as soon as he was 
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able ; his brothers turned out smart, bright boys, and 
were a help rather than a burden to him. 

Poor Rosy! Where is she all the while? Had 
Jerry turned his eye to the window of her father’s little 
bedroom, he might have seen her pretty face peeping 
through the geraniums, which were standing there in 
arow of pots, neatly painted green. When he in- 
quired for her, she came blushing out to speak to him, 
with a thimble on her finger, and a skein of thread for 
a necklace. Jerry loved Rosy, as did everybody else, 
for her sweet and gentle disposition. He wisely said 
nothing about making her his wife for a very long time. 
She was well trained by Dicky’s bustling wife, by the 
time Jerry had laid by enough in the Savings Bank to 
build himself a large barn, and a little cottage beside it. 
Then they were married, and, anxious for her husband’s 
approval, Rosy became a tidy housekeeper. 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY REV. G. CROLY. 


Wuite bud! that in meek beauty so dost lean, 
The cloister’d cheek as pale as moonlight snow, 
Thou seem’st beneath thy huge, high leaf of green, 

As Eremite beneath his mountain’s brow. 


White bud! thou’rt emblem of a lovelier thing, — 
The broken spirit that its anguish bears 

To silent shades, and there sits offering 
To Heaven, the holy fragrance of its tears. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


ONcE upon a time, in a beautiful dell of wild flowers, 
there rose a magnificent fountain, sparkling and foaming 
in the sun as if each drop were a tiny spirit, wild and 
frolicsome with joy. Old men and maidens and little 
children came there every day to taste the fresh waters. 
The old people seemed to stay longerat the fountain 
and were not so much pleased with it as the young. 
Some would say, ‘Ah! the water is very bitter to-day; 
when I was a young manit was not so.’ And others 
would exclaim,‘ The poor old fountain is worn out, — 
how muddy its waters are; it is quite time we should 
leave it, and dig for a new one at the other end of the 
village.” One old man thought it was quite too far for him 
to walk, and that he should let his wife fill a pitcher with 
the water and carry it home every day. Poor old man! 
he forgot that the water lost its power to strengthen 
unless we went for it ourselves. It was the soft sun-shine 
the beautiful flower-scents and the gentle air, which helped 
to soothe and tranquillize him. And these his poor old 
wife could not carry home in her earthen pitcher. 

It always seemed as if the fountain knew the hearts 
of those who came to see it. For if a little child was 
there laughing and shouting, and showering wild flow- 
ers upon it from pure joy,—then it would seem to 
laugh and shout too, and fling the flowers back again 
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and showers of bright spray over the child, till it looked 
like a little rosy angel smiling through a cloud at us. 

And when the old people came, whose hearts were sor- 
rowing for the wrong things they had done ia their 
youth, then the waves would seem troubled and murmur 
as they fell, like grieved children sobbing themselves to 
sleep. But still they would always seem to whisper 
some comfort to the poor and aged; for no matter how 
gloomy their faces were when they came, as soon as they 
had drank a little of the water, the weight of years 
seemed to be taken from their drooping forms, and they 
would walk away erect, with almost a smile upon their 
quiet faces. There was one poor widow, bowed down 
with grief, for she had lost all she loved on this beautiful 
earth, but she had heard of this wonderful spring and 
believed that it might help to cure her grief. Ah! 
surely the fountain knew of her sorrows, for the waters 
would not have dropped so slowly like large tears into 
the cup she held, if they had not pitied her. 

There were some people so wicked that they never 
came to the spring, and always when they went by it, 
would laugh scornfully at those they saw there. But 
if these people met with any grief so great that they 
did not know where to turn for comfort, then they would 
remember the wonderful stories they had heard, and 
half doubtfully and half believing would come and taste 
the waters. One thing seemed strange. Those people 
who were the most wicked, and who, laughing, said 
they could never believe that a few drops of water could 
strengthen a man, these people were always sure to 
speak in praise of the spring to their children, and to 
send even the youngest of them to play by its banks. 
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Sometimes when years had passed away, and these men 
had become wearied with their own wickedness and 
bowed down with shame and grief, then might be seen 
one of these same children leading the tottering steps 
of its father up the mossy banks of the beautiful fountain 
he had so despised in youth. 

Long, long years passed away, and all those who had 
loved the gentle spring so well, were sleeping in their 
quiet graves. The little children had all grown into 
old men and women, and had died peacefully of old 
age. And now the quiet village had become a great 
city, and the fountain in the midst still bubbled and 
sparkled when the sun shone upon it; but the huge 
buildings which were near cast shadows in its sunlight, 
and its gentle voice could be rarely heard through the 
din of the crowded streets. And at last men began to 
complain that the sound of the fountain when they 
passed near it, was melancholy as the sobbing of the 
wind or the wailing of some sorrowing spirit; and 
some even said that they had seen a beautiful spirit 
beckoning to them, and like a white statue bending in 
the deepest grief over the water; but when they came 
close to it, nothing was there but the white foam of the 
fountain. 

Then said they, ‘‘ Why should we have anything so 
melancholy, in our magnificent city? The place is 
haunted; let us cover the spring with stones, and build 
a beautiful marble temple over it, and we will call it 
‘The Temple of Wealth?” 

Then huge, dark, heavy stones were placed in the 
fountain, but the little rills would creep out between 
them and glide silently beneath the streets, till they 
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found the open fields, and there the wild flowers would 
dance and nod as gaily on their banks as if they wel- 
comed them to light and sunshine. The little children 
who were never allowed to enter the ‘Temple of Wealth,’ 
and the old people who never even hoped to see it, 
these seemed to know the waters of the fountain again, 
and were glad to come and rest by their banks. 

I think I hear you say, * Ah! how cruel and wicked 
those men were to cover the beautiful fountain that was 
sofgood to them. If we had only lived in those days, 
how happy we could have been, what care we should 
have taken of it; and how earnestly we would have beg- 
ged that it might never be covered.’ 

The name of that fountain is Reiieron, and we 
know that the beautiful spirit still lives. For after we 
have done any thing wrong, we hear her gentle voice 
whispering to us and begging us not to grieve her so 
sadly. “We ‘call it Conscience now, and while we are 
children, good children, her voice is like sweet music to 
us, but: as we grow older we forget how happy she can 
make us, and we never listen to her voice when she begs 
us not to do wrong; and then, because the gentle spirit 
is grieved and sorrows over us, we cry out, like those 
wicked people, ‘ How melancholy the voice of that spirit 
is, let us try never to hear it.’ 

There is‘one thing we must never forget, — we have 
that beautiful fountain in our own hearts, and though 
we may try to cover it and never listen to the voice of 
the gentle spirit, Conscience, yet when we are old or 
poor or unhappy, we shall think of the beautiful days 
when we were little children and it sang us to sleep with 
such quiet music; and we’ shall say, ‘Oh! if we had 
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A NURSERY SONG. 








listened to her voice, we should not be unhappy now.’ 
Let us all be careful then, never to cover the beautiful 
fountain with evil actions, and never to grieve the gen- 
tle spirit with harsh or unkind words. 





A NURSERY SONG. 
















As I walked over the hills one day, 
I listened, and heard a mother sheep say,, 
“Tn all the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie, with his nimble feet, 

With his eye so bright 

And his wool so white, 
O, he is my darling, my heart’s delight. 

The robin, he 

That sings in the tree, 
Dearly may doat on his darlings four, : 
But I love my one little lambkin more.“ 
And the mother-sheep and her little one, : 
Side by side lay down in the sun, 
As they went to sleep on the hill-side warm, 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 
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{ went to the kitchen, and what did I see, 
But the old gray cat with her kittens three. 
I heard her whispering soft—said she, 
“ My kittens, with tails all so cunningly curled, 
Are the prettiest things that can be in the world, 
The bird on the tree, 
And the old ewe, she 
May love their babies exceedingly ; 
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But I love my kittens there, 

Under the rocking-chair. 
I love my kittens with all my might, 
I love them at morning, and noon, and night. 
Which is the prettiest I cannot tell— 

Which of the three— 

For the life of me— 
I love them all so well. 
Now I'll take up my kitties, the kitties I love, 
And we’ll lie down together beneath thewarm stove.” 
Let the kitties sleep under the stove so warm, 
While my little darling lies here on my arm. 


I went to the yard and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about with chickens ten. 
She clucked, and she scratched, and she bristled 
away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say ? 
I heard her say “ The sun never did shine 
On anything like to these chickens of mine. 
You may hunt the full moon, and the stars if you 
please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these. 
The cat loves her kitten, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they do not know what a proud mother I am ; 
For lambs nor for kittens, 1 won’t part with these, 
Though the sheep and the cat should get down on 
their knees ; 
No! no! not though 
The kittens could crow, 
Or the lammie on two yellow legs could go. 
My own dear darlings ! my sweet little things! 
Come, nestle now cosily, under my wings 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens all sped, 
As fast as they could, to their nice feather bed. 
And there let them sleep in their feathers so warm, 


While my little chick nestles here on my arm. 
{New Church Magazine for Children. 
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WE have often heard an excellent clergyman of our 
acquaintance declare that one of his pleasantest anticipa- 
tions of heaven is found in the delight with which he 
hopes to study history there at its primeval source, 
without need of books, by questioning the patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, heroes, and all the other 
great actors upon the world’s theatre, concerning the 
several parts which they sustained while on the earth. 
Before arriving at heaven, however, one of our highest 
mortal enjoyments will always consist in making our- 
selves acquainted, through the aid of traditions, memoirs, 
and personal intercourse, with the wise and good of all 
times and countries. But so few of the human race at- 
tain to celebrity, that only here and there one in a gene- 
ration, a country, or a century becomes sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to be remembered beyond the immediate 
circle of his acquaintance. Of the millions of the human 
race which form the population of the world in every 
generation, the very names quickly perish from the earth. 
Thus it has always been, and thus it will continue to 
be; yet notwithstanding this solemn fact, there is a 
longing curiosity in the human mind to contemplate it- 
self in the past, as well as to anticipate what it is to be- 
come in the future. Have not the more thoughtful 
of our young friends often found themselves wondering 
how people, how Christians felt and acted in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh centuries ?— what were their 
pursuits and amusements, what books they read, 
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whether in those days there were any entertaining 
stories for the young, &c. ? 

To answer some of these questions is the purpose 
of the following article, which is chiefly compiled from a 
very learned work of one of the most profound writers 
and politicians of France, M. Guizot. In his seventeenth 
lecture upon Modern Civilization, he informs us that at 
the beginning of the sixth century, “it was a taste, a 
general need of the age, that of seeking all the traditions 
of the martyrs and saints, and transmitting them to pos- 
terity.’’ And he adds, that from the fifth to the tenth 
century, the moral state of society and man was one 
of such general misery and disorder, that in the le- 
gends of the saints alone that instruction and satisfac- 
tion could be found which were capable of raising and 
purifying the mind, amid the universal brutality and 
depravity which marked those dark ages of the world. 
Civil history was then only the record of crimes, while 
in the legends, amidst a multitude of the absurdest 
fables, the power of real goodness was always seen and 
felt, and the human mind could repose, relieved from the 
view of crimes and vices which assailed it on all sides. 

From the best accredited of these legends M. Guizot 
selects a variety of specimens, some of which we will 
now transcribe for our young friends, from Hazlitt’s 
translation. After the previous remarks upon the gene- 
ral degradation of society in these ages, the enthusiastic 
virtues of the saints appear in fairer contrast; though in 
the two following specimens, it seems difficult to believe 
that we are reading about holy men who lived more 
than a thousand years ago, so much needed is their vir- 
tue at the present time. 
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“ Saint Bavon, or Bay, hermit and patron of the town 
of Ghent, who died in the middle of the seventh century, 
had at first led a worldly life; in his history, written by 
a contemporary, it is related, that ‘One day he saw a 
man come to him, whom formerly, and while he still led a 
worldly life, he had himself sold. At this sight, he fell 
into a violent fit of despair, for having committed so 
great a crime towards this man; and, turning towards 
him, he fell upon his knees, saying, ‘It is I, by whom 
thou wast sold tied with thongs; remember not, I im- 
plore thee, the evil I have done to thee, and grant me 
one prayer. Strike my body with rods, shave my head 
as thou wouldst that of a robber,ind cast me into 
prison as I deserve, with my feet and hands tied; may 
be, if thou doest this, Divine mercy will grant me par- 
don.’ The man replied that he dared not do sucha 
thing to his master; but the holy man, who spoke 
eloquently, strove to induce hin to do what he asked. 
Finally, constrained, and despite of himself, the other, 
overcome by his prayers, did as he required him: he 
tied the hands of the godly man, shaved his head, tied 
his feet to a stick, and conducted him to the public 
prison; and the holy man remained there many days, 
deploring day and night those acts of a worldly life, 
which he had always before his mind’s eye, as a heavy 
burden.” 

The following are M. Guizot’s admirable remarks up- 
on the above narrative : 

“The exaggeration of these details is of little impor- 
tance ; even the material truth of the history is of little 
importance; it was written at the beginning of the 
seventh century, to those men of the seventh century 
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who incessantly had under their observation slavery, 
the sale of slaves, and all the iniquities, all the sufferings 
which ensued from their condition. It was a real 
moral relief, a protest against odious and powerful facts, 
a weak but precious echo of the rights of liberty.” 

“It isin the lives of the saints during these ages that 
we find more benevolence, more tenderness of heart, 
a larger part given to the affections, than in any other 
monument of those times. 

“The ardent zeal of Saint Germain, bishop of Paris 
in the last half of the sixth century, for the redemption 
of slaves, has been perpetuated in many pictures, but 
the touching details of it should be read in his life. 

** Were even tle voices of all united in one, you could 
not say how prodigal were his alms; often contenting 
himself with a tunic, he covered some poor naked object 
with the rest of his clothes, so that while the beggar 
was warm, the benefactor was cold. It is impossible to 
enumerate in how many places, and in what number, he 
redeemed captives. The neighboring nations, the 
Spaniards, the Scotch, the Britons, the Gascons, the 
Saxons, the Burgundians can bear witness in what way 
recourse was had on all sides, to the name of the Saint, 
in order to be delivered from the yoke of slavery. 
When he had nothing more left he remained seated, 
sorrowful and restless, with a more grave countenance, 
and a more solemn conversation. If by chance any one 
then invited him to a repast, he excited the guests, or 
his own servants, to lay a plan for delivering a captive, 
and the soul of the bishop escaped a little from its des- 
pondency. If the Lord in any way sent means to the 
Saint, he was accustomed immediately to say, ‘ Let us 
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return thanks to the Divine clemency, for the means 
of effecting redemption have arrived.” When therefore 
he had thus received any thing, the wrinkles on his 
forehead disappeared, his face was more serene, he walk- 
ed with a lighter step, his discourse was more copious 
and lively; so much so, that one would have thought 
that, in redeeming others, this man delivered himself 
from the yoke of slavery. 

Never has the passion of goodness been painted with 
a more simple and a truer energy.” 

Here is a fact of another nature, taken from the life 
of Saint Wandregiselas, who died in 667, and who be- 
fore embracing the monastic life had been Count of the 
palace of king Dagobert. 

“While he still led a lay life, as he was travelling 
one day, accompanied by his people, he arrived at a cer- 
tain place on his road; the people in insurrection aban- 
doned themselves to all the transports of fury ; impelled 
by a barbarous rage, and fallen into the condition of 
beasts, they rushed towards him, and much blood would 
have been shed, had he not implored the succor of Him 
to whom it is said, ‘Thou art my refuge against tribu- 
lation,’ and trusting to words instead of his sword, he 
placed himself under the shield of Divine mercy. Divine 
help did not fail him, when human help was wanting ; 
this crowd of madmen stood immovable. The discourse 
of the holy man then dispersed and saved them at the 
same time; they came in fury, and they retired in 
quiet.” 

It is to be hoped that our young friends do not need 
to be reminded how beautifully the above narrative 
illustrates the modern doctrine of non-resistance. 
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M. Guizot adds, ‘* Would you suppose that at this epoch 
it would have occurred to any barbarian, to any man a 
stranger to religious ideas, thus to manage the multitude, 
to employ only persuasion and words, in order to ap- 
pease a disturbance? It is very probable that he would 
have had immediate recourse to force. The rash em- 
ployment of force was repugnant to a pious man, pre- 
occupied with the idea that he had to do with souls; 
instead of physical force, he invoked moral force ; before 
massacre, he tried a sermon.”’ 

In those rough times, it was difficult to lead a life 
of piety without separating entirely from the world and 
retiring to the seclusion of monasteries. The following 
pretty narrative is pervaded by a general tinge of sensi- 
bility, of sweet and lively tenderness. 

“Clemence, the mother of Saint Rusticula, lived in 
Provence, in the territory of Vaison. Having two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, one night she dreamed that she 
was nursing with great affection two small doves, one as 
white as snow, the other of a mixed color. As she 
occupied herself about them with much pleasure and 
tenderness, she thought that her servant came to tell 
her that Saint Cesaire, bishop of Arles, was at her gate. 
Hearing this, and -delighted at the arrival of the Saint, 
she ran joyfully to him, and eagerly saluting him, hum- 
bly prayed him to grant to her house the blessing of his 
presence. He entered and blessed her. After having 
done him the due honors, she prayed him to take some 
nourishment, but he answered —‘ My daughter, I only 
desire thee to give me this dove, which I have seen thee 
rearing so carefully.’ Hesitating within herself, she 
thought whence he could know that she had this dove ; 
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and she denied that she possessed any thing of the kind. 
He then answered — ‘ Before God, I tell thee I will not 
leave this place till thou grant my request.’ She could 
no longer excuse herself; she showed her doves, and 
offered them to the holy man. He joyfully took that 
which was of a brilliant white, and congratulating him- 
self, put it into his bosom, and after taking leave of her, 
he departed. When she awoke, she reflected upon 
what all this signified ; and she sought in her soul why 
he who was no more had appeared to her, for she knew 
not that Christ had chosen her daughter in marriage.” 

Saint Rusticula became abbess of the monastery that 
Saint Cesaire had founded at Arles. She governed her 
Abbey with great success, and especially inspired a deep 
affection in her nuns. In 632 she was ill and near to 
death. 

** It happened one Friday, that after having, accord- 
ing to her custom, sung the vespers with her daughters,* 
and feeling fatigued, she went beyond her powers in 
giving her accustomed reading; she knew that she only 
went quicker to the Lord. On Saturday morning she 
was rather cold, and had lost all strength in her limbs. 
Then lying down in her little bed, she was seized with 
a severe fever; she, however, did not cease to praise 
God, and, fixing her eyes on heaven, she recommended 
to his care her daughters, whom she left orphans, and 
with a firm voice consoled those who wept around her. 
On the Sunday she found herself worse; and as it was 
customary to make her bed only once a year, (!!) 
the servants of God asked her to allow herself a rather 





* The nuns. 
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softer couch, in order to spare her body so rough a 
fatigue; but she would not consent thereto. On Mon- 
day she still lost strength, and her chest made a great 
noise. To this sight the sorrowful virgins of Christ 
answered with sighs and tears. As it was the third 
hour of the day, and as, in their affliction the nuns read 
the psalms in silence, the holy mother asked why she 
did not hear the psalms; the nuns answered they could 
not sing by reason of their sorrow; ‘ Sing still louder,’ 
said she, ‘ that I may receive the help of it, for it is very 
sweet tome.’ The following day, when her body was 
almost without motion, her eyes, which preserved their 
vigor, still shone like stars, and being unable to speak, 
she imposed silence with her hand, on those who wept, 
and gave them consolation. When one of the sisters 
touched her feet to see whether they were warm or cold, 
she said, * It is not yet the hour,’ But shortly after, at 
the sixth hour of the day, with a serene countenance, 
with eyes shining, and as if she smiled, this glorious, 
blessed soul passed to heaven, and associated with the 
innumerable choirs of saints.” 

An account very similar tothe above, with an addition 
of the marvellous, is given by Cotton Mather, more than 
a thousand years later, in describing the last hours of 
the pious wife of a minister of Watertown. 

We will close this article with two other legends, 
translated from the Italian of father Segneri, a celebrated 
preacher in the city of Florence, who flourished from 
1624 to 1694; and in thus introducing our young 
friends to legendary lore, we would not be understood 
to recommend it as a profitable study in the present 
enlightened age; though as a subjeet of curiosity it is 
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well worthy of regard. M. Guizot states, that one 
collection alone comprised in fifty-three folio volumes 
the lives of twenty-five thousand saints, and he adds, 
“‘ Such an activity, such a fertility surely did not proceed 
from the mere fancy of the authors; there were general 
and powerful causes for it. The legends were to the 
Christians what those long accounts, those brilliant and 
varied histories, of which the Thousand and One Nights 
gives us a specimen, were to the Orientals. It was 
there that the popular imagination wandered freely in 
an unknown and marvellous world, full of movement 
and poetry.” 

Remembering always that human nature is a noble 
plant of slow but constant development, and requiring 
different nutriment and culture according to the different 
stages of its growth, our young friends should learn to 
regard with respect whatever has constituted the food of 
the mind in any past age of the world, in the full cer- 
tainty that to a distant posterity we shall probably ap- 
pear quite as childish, as the ancient devourers of saints’ 
legends now seem to us. 

Of our Italian legends, the first relates a wonderful 
adventure which befel a pious monk named Errico. 

** A holy father was once travelling from Lower to 
Upper Germany, and was obliged to pass through a for- 
est, formidable not so much for wild beasts, as for in- 
numerable assassinations by which it had been rendered 
infamous. Here, while pursuing his solitary way at the 
approach of evening, a huge ruffian approached, of terri- 
ble stature, countenance and deportment, armed with a 
scimitar at his side and a spear in his hand, and after 
fixedly looking upon him, thus spoke, ‘ Stop, father, you 
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seem to be a holy man, and I wish to confess to you.’— 
At these words, Errico believed himself to be thus ac- 
costed that he might be drawn into a more solitary cov- 
ert, to inevitable death. But though agitated by a 
thousand fears he could not make up his mind to any- 
thing —Should he go forward?—in that there was 
danger. — Should he retreat? — it would be vain. — 
Should he cry aloud ?— it would be rash. — In this tu- 
mult of spirits, he resolved to resort with his whole heart 
to God, and follow the assassin. The ruffian, thus 
journeying along with the holy man at his side, began 
to say, ‘ Father, you must know that I have lived many 
years in this forest, and my vocation is to rob all who 
pass through it, to kill and quarter them, and leave their 
limbs for the wolves.’ — Imagine how the heart of Erri- 
co beat when he heard this — but assuming some show 
of firmness, ‘Go on,’ said he,—‘ Under that oak,’ 
continued the robber, ‘I cut a man’s throat; beneath 
that holm-tree, I strangled a woman. Here, where we 
now are — they were just then upon a steep bank of the 
Rhine, which was bordered by the forest — here I once 
encountered a respectable priest, like yourself, and offer- 
ed to confess to him; but as soon as I had received ab- 
solution, the thought suddenly arose in my mind, that I 
might be betrayed by him to the magistrates; where- 
fore, to secure myself, I deemed it best to thrust him 
through and through with this sword which you see, 
and fling him into the stream.’ — Oh how near was poor 
Errico to falling down dead with terror! Every mo- 
ment he looked for the murderer’s hand to be laid on his 
scimitar ; unable any longer to support his limbs, in a 
cold sweat, with languid eyes and mortal paleness, he 
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showed such manifest signs of fear as would have 
stimulated the ruffian to his destruction, had not. his 
heart been then truly touched by God, so that he dis- 
sembled not, but having made his confession as full as 
possible, he thanked Errico, accompanied him upon the 
road, rendered him all respect, begged an interest in his 
prayers, (it is written that through him he at length ob- 
tained the grace of salvation) and so took his leave.” 

Saint Francis, the great missionary who travelled so 
extensively in the East, is the hero of the next 
legend. 

‘‘Once his patron saint, Girolamo, appeared to him, 
and presented him with the map of his arduous peregri- 
nations. Here were painted stormy gulfs, there inac- 
cessible precipices ; here populous cities, there pathless 
deserts. With a calm smile he said, ‘ Wherefore, Fran- 
cis, dost thou weep? Look at these oceans, islands, 
deserts, plains, and hills; ere long all these must be 
measured and traversed by thee. Be comforted, there- 
fore, you shall have enough to do, enough to suffer; 
Poor, unknown, and unprovided for, you shall journey 
through those countries. The sands shall burn your 
naked feet. The stones on the declivities, the thorns in 
the thickets, shall tear your flesh. Your fare shall bea 
little half-cooked rice and turbid water. Sometimes you 
shall sleep in caverns tracked by savage foot-prints ; 
anon you shall repose in hospitals, exposing your life in 
the service of the infected. On your shoulders shall 
rest the conversion of a world. Your arms shall droop 
in weariness with the labor of baptizing; your feet 
shall be fatigued with running: your lips shall be 
parched with preaching, and do you covet still more 
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suffering ?’ — ‘ More, more, more,’ cried Francis, all the 
time that the miraculous vision lasted. 

**In India alone, Saint Francis visited at least thirty 
territories of widely differing languages, besides Japan. 
Hence, being unable by any human skill to make himself 
master of all these tongues in a few yeare, God favored 
him with the privilege of being understood, while 
speaking only in his own language, by all his hearers, 
how much soever their languages might differ with one 
another. This however was a miracle in which others 
have shared. With St. Francis the wonder was, that 
by one and the same answer he could reply to many 
contrary questions. This especially befel him in Japan, 
where a large number of unbelievers, equally learned 
and curious resorted to him, to interrogate him upon 
various subjects of religion. He first made each one 
separately propose his inquiry, and then in ove answer, 
which he addressed to all, he solved the doubts and 
satisfied the mind of each individual, in the same man- 
ner as the one food of manna was suited to a thousand 
different tastes.’ c. & 





Tue Eagle was once asked, “* Why do you rear your 
young ones so high in the air ?” 

The Eagle answered, ‘*‘ Would they, when grown up, 
venture near the sun, if I reared them in some dark val- 
ley of the earth ?” LESSING. 
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HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 


Hush! little Christian child! 

Speak not that holy name, 
Not with a laughing lip, 

Not in thy playful game ; 
For the great God of all 

Heareth each word we say, 
He will remember it 

In the great judgment day. 


Hush! for his hosts unseen 
Are watching over thee ; 
His angels spread their wings 
Thy keepers kind to be. 
Wilt thou with words profane, 
Rash and undutiful, 
Scatter thine angel-guards, 
Glorious and beautiful ? 


Honor God’s holy name ; 

Speak it with thought sincere ; 
Sing to it holy hymns; 

Breathe it in earnest prayer ;— 
But-not with sudden cry, 

In thy light joy or pain: 
“ God will hold guilty all 

That take His name in vain.” 
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THE Mepicat STUDENT AND THE WATER CARRIER. 


| Translated from the French of Madame Eugenie Foa.]} 


“One of those carriers of water-buckets who tra- 
verse the poorest and most populous wards of Paris, 
was passing through the street called Hautefeuille, one 
afternoon in the month of November, 1794. He was a 
very young man, whose fresh rosy countenance indicated 
good health, while its cheerful, open expression gave 
evidence of a good heart. As he walked he breathed on 
his fingers, for the weather was stinging cold, interrupt- 
ing himself to cry, with a voice which did credit to his 
lungs, ‘ Water! water!’ 

He soon found himself in front of one of those ancient 
dwelling-houses which were built between the court and 
the garden. He advanced to the porter’s lodge, call- 
ing, ‘Do you want any water, mistress?” Upon being 
answered ‘ Yes! my lad,’ he entered the court, and 
then the lodge, where he emptied his two buckets into 
a large water-jar. Just as he had poured out the last, 
the post-man tapped at the casement of the window, 
opened it, and threw a letter upon a little table which 
stood beneath, saying, ‘ Franked,’ and closing the win- 
dow, withdrew. 

‘Are you going up to your room?’ inquired the por- 
tress of the water-carrier. 


\ 
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‘No, but why do you ask ?? demanded Chassagne. 

* Because this letter is for the student whose chamber 
is next to yours, Chassagne, and you might carry it to 
him.’ 

‘Is he at home, at this time of day?’ inquired 
Chassagne. 

“At home? he has not been out these three days,’ 
said the portress. 

‘Not to walk — not to get his dinner?’ ‘ 

‘Oh, as for dinner’ — observed the portress —‘ I 
have a notion— only the young man is so proud.’ 

‘Well! what is your notion? Madame Sergent,’ de- 
manded the water-carrier, going close up to the portress. 

‘That he has not eaten all day yesterday nor this 
morning,’ said Madame Sergent, lowering her voice — 
‘and positively, if I had dared, I would have carried 
him some bread and milk this morning.’ 

‘You should have dared, you should have dared, 
Madame Sergent,’ said the water-carrier in great emotion. 

‘Yes! for him to have said to me in that sweet 
proud voice of his, as he did last week, ‘ Who asked 
you for this, Madame? —not I—I am exceedingly 
obliged to you, but I am not hungry,’ and as he said 
this, Chassagne, a big tear was swimming in his beautiful 
blue eyes.’ 

‘Enough, enough,’ cried Chassagne, poising the let- 
ter in the air: ‘it is my conjecture that this contains 
the wherewith to pay for all that, not to mention that I 
wager it will pay for my breakfast into the bargain. 
Franked letters, Madame Sergent, always contain money 
—that I know for a certainty. This bread and cheese,’ 
added he, looking with contempt on a great piece of 
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brown bread and two sous worth of Swiss cheese which 
he drew out of his vest pocket, ‘is dry; indeed not 
warming enough for weather like this. I have my no- 
tions as well as you; my neighbor will moisten it.’ 

Then whistling a little Auvergnese air, the memento 
of his native land, the young water-carrier, with his 
breakfast in one hand and the letter in the other, 
sprang forwards to the steep stair-case which he mounted 
in a breath, never stopping until he had reached the 
last step in front of a little wooden-door, numbered 8, 
at which he knocked. 

‘Come in,’ answered a sweet melancholy voice from 
within. The key being upon the outside, Chassagne 
turned it, entered, and cast around him a look which made 
sad. Upon a pile of mats hardly softened by a thin 
mattress, reclined a pale, thin young man. Sitting up, 
he was writing, or had been trying to write for a long 
time, if one might judge from the number of filled sheets 
of paper scattered over the mean gray woollen coverlet, 
which was insufficient to protect him from the cold. Up- 
on a straw chair — his only one — were seen folded the 
garments which he had taken off the preceding even- 
ing. A few books were upon a table at the side of his 
bed, and in the midst of them a candlestick, of which 
the wick was consumed to the last. As for fire, the 
cleanness of the hearth proved that none had ever 
been lighted. 

‘Tell us now, neighbor,’ cried Chassagne, rubbing up 
his courage, ‘is it not true, that your lodging is no 
richer than mine ?’ 

‘What is your will?’ inquired the young man from 
the bed, a slight blush suffusing his beautiful, noble 
forehead. 
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‘ Here is a letter!’ said Chassagne, placing it on the 
coverlet. 

‘From Peter Buffiere,’ cried the student, eagerly 
tearing off the seal, but scarcely had he glanced at the 
contents when he turned pale, his head drooped, his 
blue eyes closed, and his whole frame seemed to strug- 
gle under a hidden, invisible, intolerable pang which 
lasted but a moment. Suddenly rising, and tossing 
back the splendid fair locks which covered his neck 
and shoulders, a flash of indignation kindled his azure 
eyes; the proud noble anger which proceeds from a 
wounded spirit restored to his beautiful countenance 
that brilliancy of youth and loftiness which so well be- 
came it, and crumpling in his thin, white hand, Peter 
Buffiere’s letter, he muttered between his tceth, ‘ Scoun- 
drel!’ Afterward he remained in a stupor, and seemed 
unconscious that he was not alone. 

In fact Chassagne, wishing to enjoy his neighbor’s 
pleasure, had remained ; but when he perceived instead 
of pleasure his sudden paleness and the indignation 
which succeeded his paleness, he thought that he might 
possibly be an intruder, and was about retiring, when 
he noticed a little square piece of paper with which he 
was familiar, lying on the floor. Had the gentleman 
sent money into the country, or had he received it? 
Briefly, the square of paper was a bank bill; in his 
simplicity he supposed that the student had not seen it, 
and picking it up he laid it on the coverlet, saying, with 
an air which he tried to make jocose, 

* May be, the after-piece is the best part of the play.’ 

‘I thank you, my friend,’ said the young student, 
but without taking the paper; without even raising 
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his eyes to him whom he addressed, he repeated, ‘ I 
thank you.’ 

This was not the purpose of Chassagne; his 
compassionate heart, without quite understanding 
the whole of his neighbor’s situation, perceived not- 
withstanding that he suffered greatly. Attentively 
looking round he had not discovered the smallest sign of 
a repast. The unfortunate, those who have felt hunger 
themselves, are far more alive to the misery of others 
than the rich, whose hearts are, I will not say hardened, 
but asleep, to calamities which they have not experien- 
bed. ‘ He had not eaten all day yesterday nor to-day !’ 
These words sounded in Chassagne’s ears and dimmed 
his eyes. There were then still greater misfortunes 
than the working for small wages, and traversing in 
winter and summer the streets of Paris, exposed to the 
rigor of winter frosts, or to the burning heat of the sum- 
mer sun. A profound silence had followed the words, 
‘I thank you;’ and Chassagne was revolving in his 
brain some way for resuming the conversation. At 
last he thought he had found it. 

‘It is wrong,’ he said, ‘neighbor, that because I am 
not so well dressed nor so rich as you’ — 

* Rich’ — interrupted the student, in a voice faltering 
under this reproach, ‘ rich! when I am dying of hunger.’ 

‘I knew it,’ cried Chassagne, with the reckless glee 
of a child unconscious of the mischief he is doing. ‘I 
knew it, and like a good neighbor, I have come to 
breakfast with you.’ 

Then while the student stared with open eyes, looking 
as though he could not comprehend his words, Chassagne 
in a trice cleared the table, and supplied the place of 
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the books and candlestick with a sheet of white paper, 
on which he spread out his large piece of brown bread 
and the two sous worth of cheese, placing his knife in 
the centre. 

‘And now,’ added he, ‘I am going in search of some 
moistening for them.’ 

He then ran out of the chamber and returned in ten 
minutes, bringing a bottle of wine and two glasses, but 
finding his companion in the same state of stupor and 
gloomy discouragement. 

Making no remarks, Chassagne quietly cut the bread 
into two parts; he did the same with the cheese, push- 
ed a portion of each towards the bed, poured some wine 
into the two glasses, and said to the young man, ‘* Your 
health, neighbor ;’? but suddenly his fresh face grew of a 
darker hue, and the hand which held his glass trembled. 

‘You refuse to take wine with me,’ he said with 
emotion, ‘ because I am a poor water-carrier, and you 
are a gentleman.’ 

This reproach recalled the student to himself. ‘* For- 
give me, forgive me;’ he cried, and seizing his glass 
touched it against Chassagne’s; but when he attempted 
to carry it to his lips, a flood of tears bathed his face, 
and he replaced the glass on the table. 

‘Oh if you did but know what I suffer,’ he said, 
shedding hot tears and reaching out his hand to Chas- 
sagne, whom he drew towards the bed —‘ you, who are 
so good to me without knowing me; coming like a 
brother to share your breakfast with me, though it was 
probably none too large for your healthy appetite — 
‘while one of my relations, a man of my own kindred, 
who owed me assistance and protection, who had known 
me from my birth, and to whom I had written what 
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might have touched even a stranger’s heart, reminding 
him of our family ties ; informing him that though com- 
pelled to leave college by the overthrow of the public 
institutions, I had still continued to pursue my studies, 
but was without resources, with no money and no 
clothes, and supplicating him to forward me a few louis 
for the payment of my board, for the purchase of books, 
for food, in short —— because I am only seventeen years 
old, and at this age famine is horrible— see!’ added 
the poor young man, taking up from the bed the letter 
and tbe bank note, ‘See, he sends me one louis, and 
wlth this pitiful sum fancies he has purchased the right 
to remonstrate with me, to give me advice, to reproach 
me with having left the country to come and die of 
starvation in Paris, and with being a burden to all my 
family —a burden!’ 

‘You must send back the louis to that relation,’ said 
Chassagne, wiping away a tear with the back of his 
disengaged hand, ‘ and tell him —’ 

The student grasped more firmly the young man’s 
hand; his eyes ceased from weeping. ‘ Right,’ said he, 
‘right! you have a spirit—it comforts mine. I accept 
your breakfast, Chassagne, isnot your name Chassagne :’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Chassagne. 

— ‘And then, if I die of hunger, I will hurl back 
by post his money and his advice to the kinsman on 
whom I relied.’ 

‘Oh, as for dying, you see, Mr. William, that while 
Chassagne can carry a bucket of water on his shoulders, 
a neighbor shall not die of hunger, and I will not suffer 
another to die of it. Thus it was. The curate of my 
home, who took me up and educated me, poor orphan 
that I was, and sent me to Paris to get my living here, 
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because my country is too poor to support its children ; 

that good curate said to me I know not how many 

times, ‘What I have done for thee, Chassagne, thou 
must do for those who are poorer than thyself.’ Surely 
I do not relate this to mortify you, Mr. William —it 
may be seen by your clothes that you are much richer 
than I.’ 

‘A good heart, an excellent heart!’ said the student, 
who had risen and dressed himself while Chassagne 
was speaking ; eating a few morsels of bread and forcing 
down a few swallows of wine, though with difficulty, as 
his throat, choked with emotion, refused its office. — 
‘Chassagne, I accept your kindness, for I shall not al- 
ways be a poor, sorrowful medical student. One day I 
shall have talents, a name and reputation; and I will 

\ render back to you a hundred fold, what yon are doing 
for me. Ha! Chassagne, I am ambitious; one day I 
intend to be head surgeon of the hospital.’ 

‘Speaking of ambition, Mr. William, I will tell you 
what mine is; for such as you see me,’ replied Chas- 
sagne, catching as it were the enthusiasm of the student, 
‘I too have ambition, though not like yours. It is my 
ambition to be the owner of a water-cask,* instead of 
buckets, for selling water—a brand new water-cask ! 
painted red, with blue rings round it. Oh what a proud 
day it will be, when I can harness myself to my own 
cask!’ In spite of his dejection, the young student 
could not refrain from smiling at the ambition of the 
water-carrier. 

‘And is such a cask very expensive ?’ he inquired, 
while depositing in an envelope a letter to his kinsman 








* Tonneau—a vessel containing four hogsheac!s. 
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Peter Buffiere, together with the bank-note, and seal- 
ing it. 

‘Oh dear! a new one, Sir, would cost at least two 
hundred and sixty francs; but to tell you a secret,’ he 
continued in afconfiding tone, which was full of infantine 
sweetness, ‘I have two hundred already in my savings- 
purse. But come, what are you about? Leave the care 
of your room to me, go to the post-office, go; I will 
put every thing to rights. My day’s work is done, and 
it will warm me a little.’ 

The two young men once more grasped each other's 
hands ; the student then disappeared, while Chassagne, 
who had either breakfasted more slowly, or had a better 
appetite, reseated himself at the table to finish his repast. 


L. QO. 
(To be continued.) 





SELF DENIAL, 


On blasted heath, in lowly cot, 
The gentle Mary dwells ; 

And though so dark her outward lot, 
Her smile contentment tells. 


She might have dwelt in stately hall, 
Loved, honored, and obeyed ; 

She turned with steadfast heart from all, 
And here her home hath made. 


And why ? because an exile’s doom 
Her parents’ hearts must know ; 
And so to dissipate their gloom, 
She shares their cup of woe. 


Thus self denying, cheerful still 
She treads her clouded way ; 

The light that beamed from Calvary’s hill 
Hiath been her mental day. 

H, J. W. 














DARA. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Wauen Persia’ s sceptre trembled in a hand 

Wilted by harem-heats, and all the land 
Was hovered over by those vulture ills 

That snuff decaying empire from afar, 

Then, with a nature balanced as a star, 
Dara arose, a shepherd of the hills. 


He who had governed fleecy subjects well, 
Made his own village, by the self-same spell, 
Secure and peaceful as a guarded fold, 
Till gathering strength by slow and wise degrees 
Under his sway, to neighbor villages 
Order returned, and faith and justice old. 


Now when it fortuned that a king more wise 
Endued the realm with brain and hands and eyes, 
He sought on every side men brave and just, 
And having heard the mountain-shepherd’s praise, 
How he renewed the mould of elder days, 
To Dara gave a satrapy in trust. 
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So Dara shepherded a province wide, 

Nor in his viceroy’s sceptre took more pride 
Than in his crook before ; but Envy finds 

More soil in cities than on mountains bare, 

And the frank sun of spirits clear and rare 
Breeds poisonous fogs in low and marish minds. 
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Soon it was whispered at the royal ear 
That, though wise Dara’s province year by year 
Like a great sponge, drew wealth and plenty up, 
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Yet when he squeezed it at the king’s behest, 
Some golden drops more rich than all the rest, 
Went to the filling of his private cup. 


For proof, they said that wheresoe’er he went 

A chest beneath whose weight the camel bent 
Went guarded, and no other eye had seen 

What was therein, save only Dara’s own, 

Yet when ’t was opened all his tent was known 
To glow and lighten with heapt jewels’ sheen. 


The king set forth for Dara’s province straight, 
Where, as was fit, outside his city’s gate 
The viceroy met him with a stately train ; 
And there with archers circled, close at hand, 
A camel with the chest was seen to stand ; 
The king grew red, for thus the guilt was plain. 


“Open me now,” he cried, “yon treasure-chest !” 
*T was done, and only a worn shepherd’s vest 
Was found within; some blushed and hung the head; 
Not Dara ; open as the sky’s blue roof 

He stood, and * O, my lord, behold the proof 

That I was worthy of my trust!” he said. 


For ruling men, Jo! all the charm I had; 
My soul, in those coarse vestments ever clad, 

Still to the unstained past kept true and leal, 
Still on these plains could breathe her mountain air, 
And Fortune’s heaviest gifts serenely bear, 
Which bend men from the truth,and make them reel. 


“To govern wisely I had shown smal] skill 
Were I not lord of simple Dara still ; 

That sceptre kept, I cannot lose my way !” 
Strange dew in royal eyes grew round and bright, 
And thrilled the trembling lids; before ’t was night 
Two added provinces blessed Dara’s sway. 
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Tue MEDICAL STUDENT AND THE WATER CARRIER. 


| Translated from the French of Madame Eugenie Foa. } 


[Concluded from page 46.] 
3 


‘* CHASSAGNE was upon his last mouthful, when he 
heard the sound of steps on the little wooden stair-case 
which led to the upper story, and these steps paused 
at the door. 

‘Come back already!’ he said, turning round, sup- 
posing that it was William, but half of the last word 
stopped upon his lips as he recognized M. Bouvard, the 
owner of the house. 

‘The student, William Dupuytren?’ he demanded, 
without entering. 

‘He has gone out, M. Bouvard; but if it be anything 
that I can tell him ’ — said Chassagne in a civil manner. 

‘Certainly ; only begin by going out yourself.’ 

‘Well!’ resumed Chassagne, when he was on the 
stair-case, ‘what would you have of me?’ But to his 
great surprise he saw M. Bouvard close the door of 
William’s chamber and take out the key. 

‘You see,’ said the proprietor coldly, ‘I am carrying 
away the key, in order that the tenant, who from this 

moment ceases to be the tenant, may not return here 
again.’ 
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‘And where would you have him go?’ demanded 
Chassagne, in painful astonishment. 

‘Wherever he pleases; it is no affair of mine. He 
owes me five months’ rent; that is enough.’ 

‘Pray do not do any such thing, M. Bouvard,’ said 
Chassagne, clasping his hands together in the most sup- 
pliant manner. ‘ M. Dupuytren is not a dishonest man ; 
he will pay you.’ 

‘When?’ demanded the proprietor, endeavoring to 
pass between the wall and Chassagne, who intercepted 
his passage. 

‘When he is able,’ said the other, ‘but you, sir, 
who are rich, pray do not harm the poor young man for 
such a pitiful concern. My God, sir, what can be done 
to soften you!’ 

‘ Pay me,’ replied the proprietor with brutish coarse- 
ness. 

* Besides ; you shut him out from his books, his pa- 
pers—as if he had not trouble enough without this. 
Do give back the key, M. Bouvard, give it back.’ 

*Do you threaten me?’ said the proprietor, turning 
pale, ‘ have a care, I say, or I will turn out you also. 
Come, let me pass, orI will call for help.’ 

* My God!’ said Chassagne, whose quick ear had just 
caught the voice of the young student, saluting or re- 
plying to the portress, at the bottom of the stair-case, 
*‘My God! there he is now; oh, M. Bouvard, give 
back the key, I implore you; heis coming up. What 
a shock forhim! M. Bouvard,’ he said in a low voice, 
‘give back the key; and if he does not pay you, why, 
I will pay you myself.’ 

‘With what money?’ demanded the proprietor in a 
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contemptuous tone, which reddened the brow of Chas- 
sagne. 

‘With the money of a brave son of Auvergne, who 
has earned it with the sweat of his brow,’ he answered. 

‘Mere words these!’ said the proprietor, again en- 
deavoring to pass. 

William had but one more story to ascend. ‘ Put 
the key into the lock and come here,’ said the good 
water-carrier, opening the door of the chamber against 
which he was standing. 

The proprietor in his turn complied. William had 
then reached the top of the stair-case ; upon recognizing 
M. Bouvard, he turned pale, and was, without doubt, 
about to speak first, to ask for time, and apologize for 
not paying; but Chassagne did not wait for him; push- 
ing the proprietor into his own apartment, he closed 
the door upon both of them. 

William entered his apartment; the partition which 
separated his chamber from that of Chassagne, was not 
thick enough to prevent the young student from hear- 
ing the clink of the money as it was counted. 

‘He is paying,’ he said to himself, ‘and the proprie- 
tor will immediately come and demand my debt; the 
porter told me that he had gone up for that purpose. 
What shall I say tohim? Heavens! what shall I say 
to him? And what will he say to me, when I ask him 
again for more time? What humiliation! My God! 
give me strength to endure this new mortification,’ he 
added, throwing himself on his knees by the side of his 
mean bed, and praying while his heart throbbed nearly 
to bursting, and tears scalded his eyes. 
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But soon some one entered; it was Chassagne. 
Well!’ said the latter—‘* why do you look at me?’ 

*M. Bouvard?’ inquired William. 

‘Gone,’ said Chassagne, laughing. 

‘ Without calling on me to pay him?’ 

‘Yes, I have arranged the business; he will wait,’ 
said the water-carrier, with a little embarrassment. 

* And what — good Heavens! did you say, to calm 
him ?” 

‘The deuce! I said —I said —that you would pay 
him when you were head-surgeon at the hospital,’ said 
Chassagne, ending his speech as fast as he was slow in 
beginning it. 

At first, the medical student believed that he was 
laughing at him, but Chassagne’s face was so round, so 
honest, so open; his manner was so simple and ingenu- 
ous, that, dismissing this suspicious thought, William re- 
plied with a smile, as he took up one of his books, 
‘Then I will go to work, that I may be so.’ 

‘And I, that I may earn my cask,’ said Chassagne, 
instantly quitting the student’s apartment. 

William wished to set himself to work, but it was 
impossible for him to collect his thoughts. His poor 
heart, divided between two wholly contrary feelings, 
was now wrung with the thought of that rich and cruel 
kinsman who refused him sympathy and aid, and now it 
throbbed with gratitude towards the neighbor as poor as 
himself, who had just given him so generously the 
half of his breakfast. ‘ He will come again,’ he said to 
himself, ‘to share with me his dinner. Oh may it at 
least be my endeavor, if I must be under obligations, to 
be obliged to some one who is richer than myself.’ 
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Moved with this thought, which inspired him with cour- 
age to do an act humbling to his self-love and revolting 
to his pride and delicacy, as in his fancy it dimmed the 
fine flush of independence still so vivid in his heart, he 
arose, brushed his clothes, thoroughly polished his shoes, 
and canting his scholar’s cap a little upon one side of his 
handsome forehead, he walked out towards one of the 
finest hotels in the faubourg St. Germain. In this hotel 
a festive air appeared; the servants were moving to 
and fro in a joyous, bustling manner, so that one of them, 
when William inquired for M. Léon, hardly condescend- 
ed to stop long enough to reply, ‘ He is on the first floor, 
ring at the left.’ 

William did as the servant told him, and another ser- 
vant appeared — ‘Is M. Léon at home?’ he asked. 

‘Is Monsieur an invited guest?’ inquired the valet. 

* No,’ replied William. 

‘Because the Count gives an entertainment to-day,’ 
replied the valet. William would have been quite dis- 
posed to depart; but having gone through all the agony 
of taking this step, and having made this grand effort 
of all, that of knocking at the door, he remained. ‘Tell 
your young master,’ he said to the valet, ‘that a class- 
mate from the college de la Marche, wishes to see him.’ 
The valet went and returned; he introduced William 
into the antechamber; the son of the Duke de 
immediately appeared. 

‘Ah! Is it you, William?’ said he, giving his hand 
to his old comrade, ‘ what has become of you since the 
breaking up of the college?’ Then without waiting for 
an answer—and indeed William was in no hurry to 
make one, being at a loss how to enter on his subject, 

5* 
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as there was no way which suited at once his natural 
pride and his profound wretchedness, Léon continued, 
‘ Imagine for yourself, William, how I am assailed every 
day by our class-mates, who think that because I am 
the son of a duke, and rich, they may slip into my 
purse, or rather into my father’s even more than mine.’ 

‘But you do not refuse them, Léon?’ said William in 
a voice choked by emotion the most painful, ‘ you make 
them welcome like a friend and old comrade.’ 

‘Oh! as for that, you think rightly of me, William,’ 
replied the duke’s son; ‘ to a comrade who should say 
to me, ‘ Léon, I am starving,’ I should undoubtedly 
hasten to present three, or even six livres, according 
to’ 

‘ Oh, better still, Léon,’ cried William, with his face 
on fire, being determined to confess every thing; ‘ to an 
old companion, for instance, like myself, with whom 
you had studied, played, slept and eaten; were he to 
come to you and say, ‘ Léon, it is not an alms which I - 
request of you, but assistance, succor, the means of wait- 
ing until another school is formed, which must be ere 
long, physicians and surgeons being as necessary to the 
state as bakers. Take out of your father’s allowance 
to you ten louis for example, and lend them to me; I 
will return them to you, Léon; upon the faith of a man 
of honor, I will return them to you.’ 

Léon burst into a shout of laughter. ‘Ten louis!’ 
he replied, laughing ; a whole month’s pocket money! 
That is pretty !’ 

William passed his hand over his brow, to wipe-off 
the drops of cold sweat which started from it, and re 
plied with all the vehemence of despair, ‘ Yes, you would 
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remain without amusements for a month, and your 
companion would be able to eat and study for four 
months.’ - 

‘You are insane, William,’ said Léon, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘ But the bell rings; new friends are arriv- 
ing. The festival is for me; if you will go into the 
saloon, I will present you to my father.’ 

‘I thank you,’ said William, who had succeeded in 
regaining his coolness ; ‘I thank you.’ 

‘If you object, on account of the shortness and scan- 
tiness of your college dress,’ replied Léon, *‘ you may be 
sure that I should be as unwilling as yourself to have it 
laughed at by my friends; but as we are of the same 
height, Lapierre shall lend you a suit from my ward- 
robe.’ 


‘I thank you,’ said William again, but so coolly, that 
Léon dropped the hand which he had all the time been 


holding. 

‘Oh! you are playing stately ; as you please — allow 
me however to retire; come and see me another time, 
when we are without company — adieu, William.’ 

‘Never,’ cried William at first, but then suddenly go- 

ing up to him, with a smile full of irony, or bitterness, 
he corrected himself. ‘ Yes, Léon, but not till you 
need me will I come again.’ 
%‘ That then will be never,’ said the wealthy youth, as 
he had half turned away to re-enter the saloon—‘a 
droll fancy indeed! that the son of a peer and duke, 
descended from the , Should stand in need of the 
son of a peasant of the Limousin, descended from the 
Dupuytrens.’ 
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‘Perhaps,’ said the offspring of the Dupuytrens, 
emphasizing the word. 

* You are cracked !” said the duke’s son, disappearing 
behind the folding doors. 

William Dupuytren returned to his lodgings, with 
death in his soul and the perspiration on his brow. On 
re-entering his garret, he there found Chassagne, who 
as soon as he heard him, cried out, ‘ Make haste, Mr. 
Dawdler, the soup is cooling.’ 

‘Dinner!’ said William, moved and surprised at 
sight of a smoking bowl on the table. 

‘Is it not a bargain?’ said the water-carrier, with 
a good humor full of simplicity, ‘and would not you 
do the same in my place?’ 

‘But,’ replied the young student, on discovering a 
dish by the side of the bowl of soup —‘ you will encroach 
on your savings-purse.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ replied Chassagne, though unable to re- 
frain from a sigh at recollecting the breach which he had 
made in it that morning; ‘ You will repay this to me, 
when you are head-surgeon of the hospital.’ —‘ When 
that time comes’ — said William, laughing ; for the cor- 
diality of Chassagne had healed the wound made in his 
heart by the duke’s son—‘ you shall be water-carrier 
with a cask and a horse.’ 

‘Oh! a horse!’ replied Chassagne, ‘my ambition 
does not reach so high as that — to carry my water in 
a cask, is all I desire.’ 


From that day, Chassagne of his own accord and upon 
his own authority, constituted himself the purveyor of 
the young student, and at the same time his friend and 
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brother. ‘Look you,’ he said to him one day, when 
William insisted that he could no longer consent thus 
to remain under constant obligations to him—‘I told 
you that it was my sole ambition to become the owner 
ofacask. Well! you see ifI had it now, I would give 
it up for the sake of a little friendship on your part. 
Obligations! Iam the obliged one; before I knew you 
I was an orphan, alone in the world; especially since 
the death of the curate who brought me up in infancy. 
I had nobody to talk to, no one was interested in poor 
Chassagne. ate by myself, and when evening came I 
retired very weary to my very cold, very bare apartment, 
with no one to take my hand as you do, Mr. William, 
and say to me, ‘ How are you, my good Chassagne?’ 
That, Mr. William, does one good; it warms one like 
a cheerful fire . 

‘But your cask! You are making me eat up your 
cask,’ replied William, laughing in order to hide the 
tear which sentiments so generous brought to his eyes. 

‘Nonsense! weare young,and the good God will not 
forsake us, Mr. William. Do you know that I pray to 
him for you night and morning?’ 

The restrained tear dropped on Chassagne’s hand, 
which William clasped without answering. 

This state of things did not continue long. In the 
early months of the year 1795, the creation of the school 
of medicine occasioned some alterations in the house- 
keeping of the two friends, William became an inmate 
of the hospital. The parting was bitter, and it was 
only upon receiving William’s promise, that he would 
have recourse again to the savings-purse if he should 
be in want of money, that Chassagne at last consented 
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to be separated from him whom he loved with the 
affection of a brother. 

- Some time after his installation at the hospital, the head 
physician, knowing that William found it extremely dif- 
ficult to pay the certificate for his medical degrees, and 
that his dinner, as well as his breakfast, often consisted 
of a small loaf of bread and a glass of water, proposed to 
him the watching with an invalid, a very rich influential 
man, the Duke of who would begin with paying 
him a louis a night, and whose recommendation might 
hereafter prove useful to him. 

Upon hearing the name of the father of his ungrateful 
and unfeeling comrade, William’s first thought was to 
refuse, but a reflection occurred to him which caused him 
to accept with joy this almost menial employment. 

‘The motive is noble,’ said he ; and he repaired the 
same evening to the duke’s hotel. On seeing him arrive, 


Léon said to him, ‘Oh how kind you are to come and 
take care of my father; but be easy, come, you shall be 


well paid.’ 

‘I expect to be,’ coldly answered the young nurse, 
and he proceeded to station himself at the foot of the bed 
of the Duke of ‘ 

Thanks to his devoted care united with his intelligence, 
at the end of a month the Duke of was out of dan- 
ger, and upon that very day he remitted to his young 
preserver twenty-five louis d’ors. 

Upon receiving the pieces, William forgot the hand 
which gave them; he forgot that they were payment for 
service rendered ; he remembered only the use which he 
wished to make of them, and upon seeing himself so near 
the accomplishment of his most cherished vision, his joy 
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was so simple, open and overflowing, that he started 
away from the hotel without even thanking the duke, 
who suspected that his young nurse’s head was turned. 
He charged his son to follow him; Léon returned a mo- 
ment afterwards laughing excessively,and telling his fath- 
er that William had not gone far, as within two steps of 
the hotel he found a water-carrier, who seemed to have 
been waiting for him, since without exchanging any words 
William counted out to him thirteen louis d’ors, upon 
which the man immediately disengaged himself from the 
harness which attached him to his cart, passing it around 
William’s arms, and that they had separated, the one 
counting over his money, and the other harnessed to the 
water-carrier’s cart. 


We will return to Chassagne. During the month in 
which he did not see William, the time seemed to him 
intolerably long. The days were endless, the nights were 
eternal, and at twilight, at the time when it is too dark 
to see to write, and yet light enough not to need a lamp, 
that hour which brought the two young men together 
and witnessed their most familiar conversations and 
dreams of the future, poor Chassagne felt the starting 
tears, and hoping against hope that he might see his 
friend arrive, fixed himself on the door step, with his 
eyes fastened in the direction in which William, if he 
came, would appear; there he remained until night 
wholly bereft him of his hope. 

On the evening therefore of the day with which you 
have been made acquainted, Chassagne was in his accus- 
tomed place, sad and abstracted ; the street was forsaken, 
no sound was to be heard save the steps of a few belated 
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passengers, when the rumble of a water-carrier’s cart 
breaking the surrounding silence, interrupted Chassagne’s 
reverie. But did not his eyes deceive him ? Was it not a 
hallucination ? Yet whois that young water-carrier, who 
has assumed the graceful form of William, his fair beau- 
tiful countenance and his student-dress, even to the cap- 
tivating manner in which he above all others understands 
how to place his cap on those fair, light tresses >—he gazes 
till his eyes are dazzled. The water-carrier approaches, 
and the nearer he comes, the more he resembles William. 
Now he, is close at hand— it is William himself. Wil- 
liam — pale, excited,with eyes full of tears, and trembling 
so that his quivering hands cannot unfasten the tackling 
which attaches him to the cart. William— who has to 
wait a moment before he can find voice enough to say, 
‘ Chassagne, here is your cask.’ 

* Mine,’ said Chassagne, so amazed that he stood nailed 
as it were to the ground — ‘ mine!’ 

‘ Thine, to be sure, or his, to whom you choose to give 
it,’ replied William, who had either succeeded in subdu- 
ing his emotion or in concealing it beneath a gay frivoli- 
ty. ‘But come now and unharness me, I cannot play 
horse forever.’ 

‘Mine!’ still repeated Chassagne, in all the artless 
astonishment of the most perfect happiness ; ‘ mine! this 
cask mine, this hand-cart, this harness, these beautiful 
brand new buckets !’ 

William, who had succeeded in extricating his hands 
from the harness, took Chassagne by the hand and led 
him behind the cart, where he showed him a number and 
a name written under it, gayly saying, ‘ but as you do 
know how to read, read for yourself, No. 835, and be- 
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neath, Chassagne. Who here, is named Chassagne, thou 
or I?” 

Surprise, joy, gratified ambition, so much concentrated 
happiness was nearly overpowering to the susceptible 
young man — he turned pale, tottered, and would inevi- 
tably have fallen backwards, had not William supported 
him in hisarms. Then suddenly recovering himself, he 
began to look at William —at William and the cask — 
his cask, and burst into tears. 

‘Oh I have got a cask!’ he cried; and laughter suc- 
ceeding to tears, he began to embrace William, then 
jumped and clapped his hands, repeating, ‘I have got a 
cask, I have got a cask! But where did you find it?’ he 
added, suddenly pausing. 

‘ Why, I bought it,’ answered William. 

‘ Are you head surgeon then of the hospital?’ inquired 
Chassagne, opening wide his eyes, the better to take in 
the great man whom he supposed to be before him,’ 

‘Not yet ;’ replied young Dupuytren smiling, ‘ but I 
have earned some money, and thy ambition, my poor 
Chassagne, is so modest, that I preferred to see it grati- 
fied at once. Come, put away your cask and let us go 
to supper.’ 

‘My cask!’ said Chassagne, filling his mouth with the 
word, ‘ my cask! Madame Gibard,’ he cried to the por- 
tress, ‘I have got a cask! Monsieur Gibard, I have gota 
cask! Hallo, all the house,’ he added, approaching the 
main entrance as he saw a number of curious faces peep- 
ing from the different doors in the court, ‘I have gota 
cask, a cask of my own! Oh! I shall go beside myself!’ 

‘Welcome, Mr. William,’ said the neighbors then ap- 
proaching the young student to salute him, ‘it is very 
kind in you not to forget us.’ 

6 
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These last words were said by Madame Gibard. 

‘I forgot neither you nor any one; what do I owe you, 
Madame?’ said William, taking a few pieces of money 
from his purse, ‘we have a little account to settle togeth- 
er.’ —‘ You owe me nothing Mr. William,’ said she. 

‘Not you, but your principal, Madame Gibard,—I 
remember that I decamped without paying, and both he 
and you, Madame, were certainly very polite.’ 

‘No politeness in either of us, Mr. William,’ said the 
portress, ‘the morning after your departure, your friend 
Chassagne remitted in your name the balance of the tri- 
fle which you owed us.’ 

‘ The balance ! but the whole of it ?’ inquired William. 

‘My gracious! how stupid you are for a sensible 
young man,’ replied Chassagne, turning off his eyes from 
the cask only that he might look at William, ‘ what! 
why ! pray were you to be left, for the proprietor to shut 
the door against you?’ 

‘I see,’ said William, moved in his turn, ‘ you paid — 
and now thank me for my present, when if you had not 
known me you might have had it six months ago.’ 

‘Do you think, then, that a cask would have been equal 
to this pleasure ?’ replied Chassagne, with such ingenuous 
bluntness that young Dupuytren fell on his neck before 
all present, and said to him, *‘ Chassagne, we are brothers, 
through life, till death.’ 

‘You, sir, and I, a water-carrier!’ said Chassagne 
with a doubting air. 

‘I, sir, who assuredly hope one day to be something, 
and thou, a water-carrier.’ 

‘Come to supper,’ said Chassagne, ‘ it is droll, what 
an empty stomach joy makes.’ 
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CONCLUSION. 

“ While I think of it, my dear readers, allow me in 
this connection to relate an episode which will prove to 
you that even in this world, God in his mysterious pro- 
vidence permits every thing here below to receive its 
punishment or recompense. 

One morning in the month of May, in the year 1816, 
a magnificent coach, having its pannels painted with 
coats of arms, stopped before the door of a hotel, situated 
in the square of the Louvre, fronting the quays. A man 
about thirty-five years old alighted from it, though he 
looked as if he were fifty, so much had disappointment 
wrinkled his brow and marred his face. 

‘Is Monsieur, the Baron Dupuytren, at home ?’ he de- 
manded of the porter. ‘ He is within,’ replied the porter. 
‘Announce to him Léon, Duke de , he said to the 
valet, who came forward. 

‘No one is announced, Sir’, replied the valet, ‘ come 
into the waiting-chamber; here every one has his turn.” 
The duke entered; one good old woman was waiting; 
scarcely had he seated himself with all the signs of the 
deepest grief and most extreme impatience, when the 
study door opened, the doctor appeared ; crossing the 
small saloon, he politely dismissed the person who had 
been shut up with him, and leaving him at the threshold 
turned upon his steps — at this moment, the duke and 
the poor woman stood up. 

‘M. Baron,’ said the duke. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ coldly answered the baron, ‘ Ma- 
dame was here before you,,—and the door of the 
cabinet closed upon the doctor and the patient. 

The consultation was not long—a second time the 
door re-opened to give passage to the physician and the 
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old woman. After waiting upon the latter as he had 
done with the others, the doctor slowly came back, and 
showing the duke the open door of the cabinet, 

‘M. Duke,’ said he to him, ‘it is your turn.’ 

‘No matter, M. Baron, or rather my dear William,’ 
said the duke, ‘do you no longer recollect me ?’ 

‘I assure you, M. Duke,’ coldly replied Dupuytren, 
laying an emphasis on the word, Duke, ‘that I always 
recollect people, both in their good, and in their ill 
fortune.’ 

‘ My son is at the point of death,’ cried the duke, ‘ he 
is my only son, the heir of my name and fortune; you 
alone can save him. Oh come, come; my carriage is 
below. Come, and demand of me what you please for 
saving him.’ 

‘If it be a money affair,’ said the doctor composedly, 
‘let us agree on the price, as people who are willing to 
give enormous sums beforehand, often refuse the most 
moderate compensation afterwards.’ 

‘One thousand crowns, four thousand, five thousand 
francs, name your terms,’ said the duke, in an agony of 
grief and impatience. 

‘ Six thousand,’ coldly pronounced the baron. 

* Agreed, but come,’ rejoined the duke. 

Baron Dupuytren took his hat, inquired whether his 
cabriolet were harnessed, and being answered in the 
affirmative, followed the duke. As the two were cross- 
ing the court, in order to reach the street, a man in the 
dress of a water-carrier entered it, exhibiting all the 
signs of extreme desperation. 

‘ Chassagne,’ cried the doctor, going to him. 

‘Oh, M. Baron, you ; 
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‘Call me William, and thee and thou me, or I will 
not listen to you,’ interrupted the doctor. 

‘ My little daughter, the youngest, is dying; I have 
come for you,’ replied Chassagne, wiping away the tears 
which bathed his face. 

‘Come,’ said the doctor. 

‘And my son? M. Baron, my son,’ cried the duke 
in an accent of terror,‘a moment’s delay may deprive 
me of him.’ 

‘I will go to your house, M. Duke, after I have seen 
this man’s daughter,’ said the baron, making Chassagne 
mount his cabriolet. 

‘M. Dupuytren,’ cried the duke, placing himself be- 
tween the step of the cabriolet and the baron, ‘I give 
you six thousand francs, but on condition that you in- 
stantly come with me; otherwise’ — 

‘You will not give them,’ replied the doctor, with one 
of those indefinable smiles, in which the most sarcastic 
raillery contended with the most bitter contempt. ‘ Be 
it so, sir.’ 

And with a dignified and lofty gesture, putting aside 
the amazed and despairing grandee, he jumped into his 
cabriolet and directed his driver to the dwelling of the 
water-carrier. 

It was not until he had satisfied himself as to thé 
safety of Chassagne’s daughter, that he repaired to the 
hotel of the duke de The heir of that fair for- 
tune had just expired, and while weeping for his son, 
the duke could not refrain from making bitter reflections 
upon the circumstances that had caused the life of his 
child to depend upon a man to whom he, in his pros- 
perity, wealth and pride, had once refused a small pe- 
6* 
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cuniary succor. In this world every thing is paid for — 
either with tears, or money. 

You have seen William Dupuytren ready to perish in 
1794 with hunger; twenty-two years afterward you 
again find him in possession of as brilliant a fortune as 
man can attain to —and this, solely through the energy 
of his application and his admirable genius. 

William Dupuytren was born in the Limousin, at 
Buffiere. He was the son of a parliamentary advocate, 
who having lost his place was reduced to poverty. He 
came to Paris when twelve years old, and was placed at 
the college de la Marche under the protection of the 
principal of that college. The overthrow of all the estab- 
lishments dedicated to public instruction having obliged 
him to quit it, he experienced the difficulties with 
which you have been made acquainted. In 1799, the 
school of medicine was founded, to which Dupuytren 
was at first attached as assistant ; afterwards, in 1801, 
he remained there as the head of the anatomical depart- 
ment. In 1811 he succeeded to Sabatier as professor, 
and in 1813 he was elected second surgeon of the Hotel 
Dieu in Paris—soon after he became a member of the 
board of health, and in 1808 inspector general of the 
studies in the imperial university. In 1815 he had the 
unexampled success of becoming head surgeon in the 
Hotel Dieu, and in 1816 he was created baron and 
knight of St. Michel. Afterwards his fortune and cele- 
brity went on increasing. William Dupuytren, one of 
the greatest men of the nineteenth century, died Feb. 
8, 1835, leaving to his only daughter, the Countess de 
B an immense fortune, which was due in part to 
the advantageous investment of his money under the care 


and advice of Baron Rothschild, who was his friend and 
patron.”’ L. 0. 























HYMN OF A CHILD ON WAKING. 






























HYMN OF A CHILD 
ON WAKING 


[From the French of Lamartine.] 


My father’s Heavenly Father! Thou 
On whom men, kneeling, call with fear! ‘ 
Before whose name so dread, yet dear, + 

My mother bends a lowly brow! 


They say, yon brilliant sun on high 
Is but a plaything of thy might, — 
A lamp of soft vermillion light, 

Hung far below Thee in the sky. 


They say, ’tis Thou whose word called forth 
The little birds that soar to heaven, 
And hath to little children given 

A soul to know their heavenly birth! 





They say, ’tis Thou, whose beams unfold 
The lovely garden-flower I see, 
And that the orchard, but for Thee, 
Would miser-like, all fruits withhold. 












From Thy great banquet-house is fed, 
Each day, the whole creation; not 
The smallest insect is forgot, 

At the rich feast by Nature spread. 
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The Cytisus to guats gives food; 
The browsing lamb — sweet thyme suits him; 
The fly upon my milk-bowl’s brim : 
Sucks the white drop and finds it good. 


The lark picks up, as round he springs, 
Each grain that from the gleaner fell; 
The sparrow knows the winnower well: 

The infant to its mother clings. 


And I, thy child, — each gift to claim 
Which each new sunrise brings to light, — 
At morn, at noonday, and at night, 

What must I do? Pronounce Thy name! 


O God! my stammering lips may frame 
That word which angels speak with fear ; 
An infant’s voice may reach Thine ear 

In the great choir that chants Thy name! 


They say, He loves to hear the prayer 
Which childhood’s faltering tongue presents, 
Pleased with the simple innocence 

Our hearts, unconsciously, do wear. 





They say, that childhood’s humble tones 
Of praise rise sweetest to his ear, 
For angels people heaven, and near 

The angels stand earth’s litttle ones. 





Ah, then, since He will hear indeed, 
The prayers his little children say, 
I will entreat Him every day 

To give all creatures what they need. 
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HYMN OF A CHILD ON WAKING. 





My God, give fountains plenteous rains, 
Give sparrows plumage soft and full, 
Give little lambkins snowy wool, 

And dew and shade to sunny plains. 


Give to the sick man health to see, 
Give to the wandering beggar bread, 
A shelter to the orphan’s head, 

And give the prisoner liberty. 


Give him who serves the Lord with fear, 
A numerous, happy family ; 
Wisdom and goodness give to me, 
That I my mother’s heart may cheer! 


That I, too, may be good, though small, 
And imitate that holy child, 
Who in the temple, meek and mild, 
Each morning greets me on my wall. 


Thy justice to my soul impart, 
And put upon my lips Thy truth, 
That a devout and docile youth 

Thy word may ripen in my heart ! 


Oh that my voice may rise to Thee 
Like that sweet smoke I see each morn 
Float upward from the censer, borne 
By hands of children like tome! 
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A TRUE STORY OF A ROBIN. 


“Dear aunt Mary, I am come to spend the day with 
you, if it is quite convenient to you,” said little Arthur 
Wilson, one fine Summer day ; and very glad was Arthur 
to hear his aunt reply, that it was quite convenient, and 
that he should help her to do sume work in the garden. 
His aunt was very fond of gardening, but she had had 
several long illnesses, which often made her lame, and 
unable to stoop much without fatigue. So Arthur made 
himself very useful, in holding her tools, pulling up the 
weeds, and helping to tie up any drooping plants. Very 
pleasant work is gardening—and his aunt Mary made it 
more so, by telling Arthur the names of the different 
flowers, and showing him curious insects that were often 
disturbed by the spade and hoe, and then tried to hide 
themselves in the ground—or she pointed out the birds 
_as they flew about, among the shrubs. Aunt Mary ob- 
served all these things with.much interest, and Arthur 
had great pleasure inhearing about them. When she 
was tired of working, she sat down to rest on the garden 
chair under the apple-tree, and Arthur sat on a low 
stool at her feet, and asked her to tell him about the 
Robin which was so tame once in-her garden, and had 
built a nest in the wall: he should like to hear all the 
history, from the beginning, if aunt Mary would please 
to tell it — and he looked up in her face eagerly. 

Well,” said aunt Mary,‘‘ you look very warm with 
working, so whilst we sit here to rest and cool, you shall 
hear about my little Robin.” 
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“The first time we noticed our pretty Robin was one 
fine day in September, when your other two aunts were 
gardening. ‘The little bird sat near singing a sweet 
low note, very different from the loud warble with which 
a Robin often fills the air; and she seemed coaxing them 
to notice her by sitting on the spade or baskets or any- 
thing they had touched, as soon as they had left them. At 
that time I was so lame as to be obliged to walk on 
crutches. I could not work in the garden; but I used 
to stroll up and down in it several times a-day, as the air 
was good for me, andI soon found much amusement in 
attending tothe Robin. I used to take crumbs of bread 
and cake, little bits of cheese-curd, or something of that 
sort, out with me, and Robin and I were soon always on 
the watch for one another. She grew so tame at last, that 
if I did not see her in the garden whenI went out, on 
my calling her she would immediately fly to me, and 
stay with meall the time I was there, hopping by my 
side ; and when I dug for her, would hunt the ground for 
grubs or insects whilst I stood by with my little spade.” 

‘*That was being very tame, indeed, aunt,’’ said 
Arthur. 

* Yes,”’ continued his aunt, “‘ and you know I used to 
sleep in that room which has a giass door into the gar- 
den, that I might not have the fatigue of going up and 
down stairs, and Robin would often come back with me 
and sit upon the scraper whilst Iopened the door; then 
fly into my room, and hop about the dressing-table and 
glass; but she never let me touch her, nor shut the door 
when she was in the room — out she flew, so quickly, if 
she saw me going to shut it.” 

‘‘ That was very sharp, aunt Mary. Robin did not 
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choose to be a prisoner,’ said Arthur, smiling: * but 
pray go on.” 

** Well,” replied his aunt, ‘* Robin left us for a fort- 
night about Christmas-time: I was confined to the house 
with a cold, but the first time I went outI called her, 
and she soon flew towards me, and there, behold! was 
another Robin with her; it seems she had been to find a 
mate. This stranger was quite alarmed when he saw 
how bold our little friend was—he flew back to the wall 
and screamed and scolded her for her rashness. But 
how do you think she encouraged him not to be afraid? 
Why, she flew from me to him with a crumb in her 
mouth, and before long he was nearly as tame as her- 
self. He would hop about at my feet, and even come in- 
tomy room with his wife, but never by himself. 

** One day she seemed rather dull, and I observed he 
would pick out a tempting bit of cheese, or cake, and 
carry it to her, and feed her, as she sat upon the 
box-edging, or any low shrub near, ina coaxing manner.” 

**How very kind,” said Arthur, looking pleased. 

“Yes, it was very pretty to see him so attentive,” 
said aunt Mary. “ About the latter end of April this 
pair of Robins. built their nest in a hole in the garden 
wall, and four eggs were laid in it. It was on a very fine 
day in May that the young birds were hatched. Iremem- 
ber it well,” said aunt Mary,“ for your mamma, Arthur, 
brought your little brother and nurse to spend the day 
here, and, as it was remarkably warm, we were all out in 


the garden most of the day. ‘The seeing so many 
strangers about sadly disturbed the Cock-Robin, who 
seemed frightened, and would not go into the nest when 
any one was near. But our pet did not seem to care, she 
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was always more trustful; and you will now see how she 
came to me in her sorrow. 

‘** The next morning, as soon as my shutters were open- 
ed, I heard her at my window, makinga most mouroful 
cry. I went to her in the garden, she still uttered the 
same dismal note, then followed me into the house, and 
flew about my room, and then even up stairs, looking all 
about as if she had lost something.” 

** Oh! aunt, what had she lost ?” asked Arthur; ” I do 
hope no one had taken her young ones.” 

‘‘No, Arthur, her young ones were all safe, but her 
mate was nowhere to be seen ; we never knew what be- 
came of him, but suppose he must have been killed, 
when gone out toseek food early that morning. Well. 
it was a sad loss. When his wife saw all attempt to find 
him was hopeless, she began to employ herself in 
feeding her little ones; but she could not have done 
this by her own labor only, for young birds are very hun- 
gry little creatures, and the poor mother had no mate to 
help her now. 

“So your aunts and I used to go out almost every half- 
hour to turn up the earth for her, and she would then 
pick up small insects, and carry them in her beak to 
her young. I noticed that the first three days, ants 
and their eggs were preferred, or the long creatures 
we call centipedes; at the end of a week, she would 
take ground-worms, which she always killed before 
she took them to the nest. She would not take any 
bread till the end of the second week. I moistened the 
bread a little to make it like paste, and this she seemed 
vety vlad of. The last ten days, | moistened some old 
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plum cake, and then she would not take bread any 
more” 

“Very knowing of her to choose the cake, aunt,” 
said Arthur, giving a knowing look too. His aunt smiled, 
and continued her history :— 

** We always found poor Robin very tired of a morning, 
as I dare say she had been up seeking food from break 
of day; she had no oneto help her then, you know, at 
that early time. About noon we generally missed her 
for an hour or two, and when she returned, her feathers 
were all wet, so we guessed she had been bathing ; 
and after this she pursued her task with redoubled dili- 
gence. It being very fine weather, I often had my 
cushions. puton this garden-chair, and lay down upon 
them for some hours together. When her young brood 
seemed satisfied, Robin would come to rest herself on 
the arm of the chair at my feet, or on the bough of the 
tree over my head, and sing to me till she thought her 
little ones were hnngry, then away she flew to her 
work again. 

** It was curious to see the particular friendship Robin 
had for me.. Your aunt Ann one day put on my red 
cloak, to try if it were that which attracted her: but no, 
Robin was not deceived ; she knew my voice, and came 
to me the moment she heard it ; but when I was not‘there 
she was satisfied with either of your other aunts to dig 
for her. 

“At length the young birds were ready to fly, and the 
day they left the nest was most a fatiguing one to their 
mother. She had much ado to satisfy them all ; the soaked 
cake was in constant demand, which I kept on a trencher 
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near me, to prevent Robin being mobbed by the spar- 
rows. By three o’ clock the young brood were all out 
of the nest, and fine, fat, full-fledged little rogues they 
were. One ofthem flew into an apple-tree very soon.” 

“How I should like to have seen them!’ exclaimed 
little Arthur. 

“In the evening,” continued his aunt, ‘I was alone in 
the garden; our Robin had been calling to her young 
birds till she got them all to one spot, when she sat ina 
tree close to me, and sang, swelling out her throat, and 
looking, as | thought, with maternal pride at her nest- 
lings. 1 duly admired them, and left her, fearing for 
their safety. 

** The {next morning, I went out early, and could see 
nothing of them ; I called several times, and then my 
pretty bird came alone; she would not take any food, 
and soon flew away. In the afternoon she came to me 
looking tired, as if she had flown a long way. She sat 
in a tree, singing a full song, and swelling out the fea- 
thers of her breast, as if to thank me; she again refused 
food, and, after staying about ten minutes, she flew away 
and [ saw her no more”———** What, never ? dear aunt !” 
said Arthur eagerly ‘* till the next September,” con- 
tinued his aunt,** when she returned with four fine 
young Robins. She soon showed that she preferred our 
society to theirs, for she scolded and drove them away ; 
and when she had the garden to herself, she returned to 
alljher pretty ways, as if she had never left us.” 

“I do not quite like her driving her little family away,” 
said Arthur, ‘* but I suppose they could quite take care 
of themselves then.” 
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“No doubt of it, my dear,” replied aunt Mary. ‘* She 
had been a careful mother as long they required her; and 
I was not aware before that young birds and their parents 
kept together even thus long.” 

“‘ And did she stay with you long now ?”’ asked Ar- 
thur. 

“She stayed till Christmas, when she entirely left 
us.” 

**T should like to know what became of her,”’ was Ar- 
thur’s look of inquiry; but aunt Mary had no more to 
tell. ‘* Perhaps,’’ added she, “ our little favorite died 
that winter; or perhaps she was chosen by a new mate 
who took her to live in a finer garden. But now, my 
dear Arthur, we must go in,” said his aunt, rising; and, 
turning to a friend who had joined them during her tale, 
she added, “ you cannot think what a charm this little 
bird cast on my otherwise monotonous walks. Some 
say the song of the Robin is to them dismal, as it re- 
minds them of the approach of winter: but J think it 
says, that in the most dreary and in the darkest hours, 
and even in the winter of life, there is ever a cheerful 
voice sounding to us all, if we will only listen, and at- 
tend to it.” 
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f Miscellany of Facts and Fiction. } 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


BY JOHN WILSON. 
{See Frontispiece. } 


Lucy was only six years old, but bold as a fairy; 
she had gone by herself a thousand times about the 
braes,* and often upon errands to houses two or three 
miles distant. What had her parents to fear? The 
footpaths were all firm, and led to no places of danger ; 
nor are infants themselves incautious when alone in their 
pastimes. Lucy went singing into the coppice-woods, 
and singing she re-appeared on the open hill-side. 
With her small white hand on the rail, she glided along 
the wooden bridge, or, lightly as the ousel,} tripped 
from stone to stone across the shallow streamlet. The 
creature would be away for hours, and no fears be felt 
a on her account by any one at home — whether she had 
gone with her basket under her arm to borrow some 
articles of household use from a neighbor, or, merely for 
her own solitary delight, wandered off to the braes to 
play among the flowers, coming back laden with wreaths 
i and garlands. With a bonnet of her own sewing, to 
“shade her pretty face from the sun, and across. her 

stoulders a plaid in which she could sit dry during an 
hour of the heaviest rain beneath the smallest beild,t 
Lucy passed many long hours in the day-light, and thus 
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knew, without thinking of it, all the topography of that 
pastoral solitude, and even something of the changeful 
appearances in the air and sky. 

The happy child ‘had been invited to pass a whole 
day, from morning to night, at Ladyside (a farm-house 
about two miles off,) with her playmates, the Maynes ; 
and she left home about an hour after sunrise. She was 
dressed for a holiday, and father and mother, and aunt 
Isobel, all three kissed her sparkling face before she set 
off by herself, and stood listening to her singing, till her 
small voice was lost in the murmur of the rivulet. 
During her absence, the house was silent but happy ; 
and, the evening being now far advanced, Lucy was 
expected home every minute, and Michael, Agnes, and 
Isobel, went to meet her on the way. They walked on 
and on, wondering a little, but in no degree alarmed, 
till they reached Ladyside, and heard the cheerful din 
of the imps within, still rioting at the close of the holi- 
day. Jacob Mayne came to the door; but, on their 
kindly asking why Lucy had not been sent home before 
daylight was over, he looked painfully surprised, and 
said that she had not been at Ladyside. 

Agnes suddenly sat down, without speaking one word, 
on the stone seat beside the door, and Michael, sup- 
porting her, said, *‘ Jacob, our child left us this morning 
at six o’clock, and it is now near ten at night. God is 
merciful, but, perhaps, Lucy is dead.” Jacob Mayne 
was an ordinary, common-place, and rather ignorant 
man; but his heart leaped within him at these words, 
and, by this time, his own children were standing about 
the door. ‘ Yes, Mr. Forrester, God is merciful; and 
your daughter, let us trust, is not dead. Let us trust 
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that she yet liveth: and, without delay, let us go to 
seek the child.” Michael trembled from head to foot, 
and his voice was gone: he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 





but it seemed not as if he saw the moon or the stars. | 


*“Run over to Raeshorn, some of you,” said Jacob, 
*‘and tell what has happened. Do you, Isaac, my good 
boy, cross over to a’ the towns on the Inverlethen-side, 
and—Oh! Mr. Forrester — Mr. Forrester, dinna let 
this trial overcome you sae sairly ’? — for Michael was 
leaning against the wall of the house, aud the strong man 
was helpless as a child. ‘* Keep up your heart, my 
dearest son,”’ said Isobel, with a voice all unlike her 
usual, “‘ keep up your heart, for the blessed bairn is, 
beyond doubt, somewhere in the keeping of the great 
God, yea, without a hair of her head being hurt. A 
hundred things may have happened to her, and death 
not among the number. Oh! no—no—surely not 
death — that would, indeed, be too dreadful a judg- 
ment.”” And aunt Isobel, oppressed by the power of 
that word, now needed the very comfort that she had in 
vain tried to bestow. 

Within two hours, a hundred people were traversing 
the hills in all directions, even to a distance which it 
seemed most unlikely, that poor Lucy could have reached. 
The shepherds and their dogs, all night through, search- 
ed every nook—every stony and rocky place — every 
shaw* — every piece of taller heather— every crevice 
that could conceal any thing alive or dead, — but no 
Lucy was there. Her mother, who, for a while, seemed 
inspired with supernatural strength, had joined in the 





* A small wood in a hollow. 
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search, and, with a quaking heart, looked into every 
brake, or stopped and listened to every shout and hal- 
loo reverberating among the hills, if she could seize on 
some tone of recognition or discovery. But the moon 
sank; and then the stars, whose increased brightness 
had for a short time supplied her place, all faded away ; 
and then came the gray dawn of the morning, and then 
the clear brightness of the day, and still Michael and 
Agnes were childless. ‘‘ She has sunk into some mossy 
or miry place,’’ said Michael to a man near him, into 
whose face he never looked. ‘ A cruel, cruel death for 
one like her! The earth on which my child walked has 
closed over her, and we shall never see her more!”’ 

At last, aman, who had left the search and gone in 4 
direction towards the high road, came running with 
something in his arms, towards the place where Michael 
and others were standing beside Agnes, who lay appa- 
rently exhausted almost to dying on the sward. He 
approached hesitatingly ; and Michael saw that he car- 
ried Lucy’s bonnet, clothes, and plaid. It was impossi- 
ble not to see some spots of blood upon the frill that the 
child had worn round her neck. ‘* Murdered — mur- 
dered,” was the one word whispered or ejaculated all 
around ; but Agnes heard it not; for, worn out by that 
long night of hope and despair, she had fallen asleep, 
and was perhaps seeking her lost Lucy in her dreams. 

Isobel took the clothes, and narrowly inspecting them 
with eye and hand, said, with a fervent voice that was 
heard even in Michael’s despair, ‘* No, Lucy is yet among 
the living. There are no marks of violence on the gar- 
ments of the innocent— no murderer’s hand has been 
here. These blood-spots have been put there to de- 
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ceive. Besides, would not the murderer have carried off 
these things? For what else would he have murdered her? 
But oh! foolish despair! What speak I of? For, wick- 
ed as this world is—ay, desperately wicked—there is 
not, on all the surface of the wide earth, a hand that 
would murder our child! Is it not plain as the sun in 
heaven, that Lucy has been stolen by some wretched 
gipsy beggar, and that, before that sun has set, she will 
be saying her prayers in her father’s house, with all of 
us upon our knees beside her, or with our faces pros- 
trate upon the floor?” 

Agnes opened her eyes, and beheld Lucy’s bonnet and 
plaid lying close beside her, and then a silent crowd. 
Her senses all at once returned to her, and she rose up— 
“* Ay, sure enough, drowned—drowned—drowned—But 
where have you laid her? Let me see our Lucy, Michael, 
for in my sleep I have already seen her laid out for 
burial.”” The crowd quietly dispersed, and horse and foot 
began to scour the country. Some took the high-roads, 
others all the bypaths, and many the trackless hills. Now 
that they were in some measure relieved from the horrible 
belief that the child was dead, the worst other calamity 
seemed nothing, for hope brought her back to their arms. 
Agnes had been able to walk to Bracken-Braes, and 
Michael and Isobel sat by her bed-side. Lucy’s empty 
little crib was just as the child had left it in the morning 
before, neatly made up with her own hands, and her 
small red Bible was lying on her pillow. 

** Oh! my husband, this is being indeed kind to your 
Agnes, for much it must have cost you to stay here; 
but had you left me, my silly heart mnst have ceased to 
beat altogether, for it will not lie still even now that I 
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am well nigh resigned to the will of God.” Michael 
put his hand on his wife’s bosom, and felt her heart 
beating as if it were a knell. Then, ever and anon, the 
tears came gushing ; for all her strength was gone, and 
she lay at the mercy of the rustle of a leaf, or a shadow 
across the window ; and thus hour after hour passed on 
till it was again twilight. 

“T hear footsteps coming up the brae,” said Agnes, 
who had for some time appeared to be slumbering; and, 
in a few moments, the voice of Jacob Mayne was heard 
at the outer door. It was no time for ceremony, and he 
advanced into the room where the family had been 
during all that trying and endless day. Jacob wore a 
solemn expression of countenance ; and he seemed, from 
his looks, to bring them no comfort. Michael stood up 
between him and his wife, and looked into his heart. 
Something there seemed to be in his face that was not 
miserable. “If he has heard nothing of my child,” 
thought Michael, ‘* this man must care but little for his 
own fireside.” ‘* Oh, speak, speak,” said Agnes; * yet, 
why need you speak? All this has been but a vain be- 
lief, and Lucy is in heaven.” ** Something like a trace of 
her has been discovered — a woman, with a child, that 
did not look like a child of hers, was last night at Clov- 
enford, and left it by the daw’ing.” ‘Do you hear that, 
my beloved Agnes?” said Isobel ; ‘“* she’ll have tramped 
away with Lucy up into Ettrick or Yarrow; but hun- 
dreds of eyes will have been upon her; for these are 
quiet, but not solitary glens ; and the hunt will be over 
long before she has crossed down upon Hawick. I knew 
that country in my young days. What say ye, Mr. 
Mayne? There’s the light o’ hope on your face.” 
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** There’s nae reason to doubt, ma’am, that it was Lucy. 
Every body issureo’t. If it was my ain Rachel, I should 
ha’e nae fear o’ seeing her this blessed night.” 

Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat down, with 
even a smile upon his countenance. ‘I may tell you, 
noo, that Watty Oliver kens it was your bairn, for he 
saw her limping after the limmer* at Galla-Brigg ; but 
ha’eing nae suspicion, he did nae tak’ a second leuk o’ 
her—but ae leuk is sufficient, and he swears it was bonny 
Lucy Forrester.” Aunt Isobel, by this time, had bread 
and cheese, and a bottle of her own elder-flower wine, on 
the table. ‘* You have been a long and hard journey, 
wherever you have been, Mr. Mayne—tak’ some refresh- 
ment,”’—and Michael asked a blessing. Jacob saw that 
he might now venture to reveal the whole truth. ‘ No— 
no—Mrs. Irvine, I’m ower happy to eat or todrink. You 
are a’ prepared for the blessing that awaits you—your 
bairn is no far aff—and I mysel’—for it is I mysel’ that 
faund her—will bring her by the han’, and restore her to 
her parents.” Agnes had raised herself up in her bed 
at these words; but she sunk gently back on her pillow; 
aunt Isobel was rooted to her chair ; and Michael, as he 
rose up, felt as if the ground were sinking under his feet. 

There. was a dead silence all around the house fora 

“short space, and then the sound of many voices, which 
again by degrees, subsided. The eyes of all then looked, 
and yet feared to look, towards the door. Jacob Mayne 
was not so good as his word; for he did not bring Lucy 
by the hand to restore her to her parents; but, dressed 
again in her own bonnet, and gown, and her own plaid, 
in rushed their own child, by herself, with tears and sobs 
of joy, and her father laid her within her mother’s bosom. 





* A vile woman. 
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TO THE CRICKET. 


Ou why, thou gentle thing, 
Wak’st thou the air to such strange melody, 
Blending the music of thy little wing 

With evening’s earliest sigh? 


Hauut’st thou the fringed edge 
Of some low stream, where bright lobelias lie, 
With notes of small birds nestling in the sedge 
Mingling thy Jullaby ? 


When Night doth overpower 
And silence all the merry insect throng,— 
Breaking the stillness of the twilight hour, 
We hear thy plaintive song. 


It tells of Summer gone, 
Its sunny beauty and bright verdure flown; 
It tells of bleak November hastening on, 
Clothed in a sadder brown. 





It tells of fading joys, 
That come like summer, and are gone as fleet ;—. 
And well I love the melancholy voice 

W hose warning is so sweet. 
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LEONARD’S DOG HARDY. 


A kind man was Mr. Hardy, and fond of children. 
He always carried comfits and bits of candy in a tobacco 
box, instead of tobacco ; and was suspected of carrying 
twine in his pocket expressly to play cat’s cradle with his 
little friends. At least, he was never found unprovided, 
when a string was wanted for that purpose, or for reins, 
to play horse withal. As he passed through the streets, 
the little boys followed close at his heels, like so many 
little dogs. When he was in haste, he held out a fore- 
finger of each hand, to aid two of his little companions 
to keep up with him, and sometimes one or two would 
cling to the skirts of his coat. When he was not in a 
hurry, he would sit down under a tree, and tell them fun- 
ny stories, or invent some new play for them. 

One morning the good man was walking about in his 
field, looking at his squashes and cucumbers, when he 
thought he heard sounds of grief from his neighbor’s gar- 
den. He found a place where he could peep through the 
high hedge which surrounded it. He saw a little boy 
seated on the ground beside the dead body of a cat. 
She had died a violent death, he saw, for there were 
bloody marks on her white fur, and her eyes looked wild 
and staring. The little boy sat with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, sobbing as if his little heart would burst. 
Presently, he reached out one little trembling finger, and 
touched the still, white breast. He started back at its 
icy coldness. Then, gathering courage, he took hold of 
8 
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one of the little white feet. It was stiffand cold. The 
little boy had heard of death, but it had never come so 
near before. What a change had come upon his sportive 
and loving favorite in one night! Only the day before, 
she had been running races with him in that very alley, 
frisking about among the bushes, darting up the trees, 
and rolling on the gravel to jump up at his approach, 
and rub her soft head against him. It was dreadful to 
see her lie there, all cold and unconscious, and think of 
the fright and pain she had suffered in dying. He moaned 
and sobbed to think that no one had been at hand to drive 
away the cruel dog ; that when he had been safely nest- 
led in his bed in the house, she had been shut out to die. 
- Poor little fellow! This was his first grief, and his heart 
was almost broken. 

Mr. Hardy did not call to him from the hedge. He 
went round into the garden, took him up in his arms, 
and spoke kindly and soothingly to him. He carried 
him away from the dismal spot, and promised that he 
would with his own hands wrap the remains of his unfor- 
tunate pet in white cloth, and put them in a wooden box. 
The next day, he said, he would help him to dig a grave 
for her in some pleasant spot. Meanwhile, he must re- 
member that Pussy had no longer any pain or fear, and 
never would suffer any more. 

‘“‘ If I could think she had gone to heaven, where my” 
dear grandpa is, I think I should be happy again,” said 
the little boy. ‘ But the Bible does not say so, does it ?”’ 

“Some great men have thought that even in animals 
there is something that shall live again,” said Mr. Hardy, 
half smiling. ‘ The Bible does not say there is not, that 
I know of.”? 
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** That is a real comfort to me,” said the child, bright- 
ening up. 

* Do you not think pussy had a very happy life?” 

“OQ yes. She was ashappyasabird. Sheran up the 
trees, like a squirrel, just for fun, and played all about 
the flowerbed, like a butterfly; it seemed as if she had 
wings, almost, when she was frolicsome. Yes, I am sure 
she was very happy.” 

** Don’t you think God loves all his creatures, when you 
see how much they enjoy themselves?” 

“Yea.” 

** And are you not glad pussy enjoyed so much all her 
life, and only suffered a few moments at the end of it ?”’ 

*“Yes. God is very good, to make us all love to live, 
so.” 

**‘ And you are willing he should do what he sees best, 
for us all?” 

**O yes! Yes, indeed. I was good to pussy, and gave 
her meat, and milk, but I could not give her a mouth to 
eat it with, nor a tongue that could taste it, and love it, 
could I! No. Andif God had not given her that, first, 
what could I have done for her? So he could take pussy’s 
senses away, so that she need not have suffered more 
pain than I did, when the doctor dressed my chopped 
finger while I was faint.” 

‘*T myself do not suppose death is ever painful. But 
you are too young to talk much of these things. Only 
if you are good, you know you may without a fear leave 
everything to your Father above. He will care for you, 
always.” 

“‘T am not very young, I think. I am two years older 
than Lucy. I think a great deal about being good. I 
know God and the angels see me trying to be patient with 
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my little sister. I try too, to do as my mother wishes 
me to. Sometimes I don’t, t at I always mean to.” 

“That is right. Always mean to do right, through 
life, and you cannot go far wrong. Now give me one 
good hug and kiss. Goodb e till to-morrow.” 

The next day, Puss was curied with great honor and 
respect. Some of Leonard’s playmates came to assist, 

‘at Mr. Hardy’s request. At first they felt little sym- 
pathy for Leonard, and thought only of playing funeral. 
But when they saw Leonard’s real sadness, and Mr. 
Hardy’s kind manner towards him, as he helped him to 
carry the box, they respected his feelings, and did not 
feel disposed to smile. They formed a little procession 
behind, without speaking, and stood by in thoughtful 
silence while the box was covered with earth. Leonard 
was comforted by the idea that an unusual honor had been 
conferred on poor Puss, and he went with them to sail 
boats on the pond, with a tolerably light heart. 

In a few days, Puss was so far forgotten that Mr. 
Hardy thought he would propose a new pet to take. her 
place in Leonard’s affection. So he watched for Leonard, 
when his school was dismissed, and invited him to takea 
walk with him. 

“T will,” said Leonard, “‘ after I have carried home 
my books, and shown myself to my mother. She always 
wants me to come directly home when school is done, 
and, if I want to go anywhere, then, she let’s me go.” 

Leonard and his friend had not gone very far, before 
the usual attendant troop was following or running before 
Mr. Hardy. He had a merry word or a pat for each lit- 
tle imp, and great was the laughing and shouting, and 
eapering. Leonard kept possession of one hand, his by 
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undoubted right. The other carried a large, empty, cov- 
ered basket. 

_After a pretty long walk, Mr. Hardy stopped at a 
large gate, which opened into a field. By the time he 
had succeeded in unfastening it, all the little urchins had 
scrambled over or under it, but Leonard. He felt that his 
dignity as an invited companion required him to wait and 
pass through with Mr. Hardy. Besides, he had taken it 
upon him to hold the basket, which Mr. Hardy had set 
down on the grass. Perhaps he thought it might run 
away, if left to itself, at any rate, it was something even 
to seem to be taking care of it for his good friend. 

The gate being passed, they walked in a cart path 
across the field, and entered a little green lane. At the 
end of it was another gate, which opened into a farmer’s 
yard. The little boys were not in so great a hurry this 
time. There were strutting turkey cocks, and hissing 
geese, ready to oppose their entrance, and one or two 
loose horses were sauntering about near a pump; and 
their ears were filled with a confused mingling of mooing, 
neighing, bleating, grunting, crowing, and gabbling 
voices, coming from various quarters. Mr. Hardy’s 
powerful protection gave them courage to venture in, 
however, and they proceeded across the yard to a dog 
kennel. Here they found three puppies, fast asleep. 
As their house was rather dark, Mr. Hardy reached in 
his long arm and pulled them out to view. The boys 
laughed at their great paws, and blunt noses. They 
were highly delighted with them, however, especially 
Leonard. He patted and stroked, and even kissed 
them. They were all coal black, and covered with soft 
wool, rather than hair. 
8x 
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** Which is the prettiest, Leonard?” said Mr. Hardy, 
“IT want your opinion. Look at their faces. Which 
looks most amiable ? ” 

Neither Leonard nor his playmates could see any 
difference in the expression of their countenances. At 
last they observed that one of the dogs was taller and 
larger than the others. They decided that he was by 
all means the finest puppy of the three. 

*“T do not like him so well as either of the others,” 
said Mr. Hardy. ‘* His eyes are too near together, and 
I do not like the shape of his head, nor the set of his 
ears. I should not wonder if he should be a savage 
fellow, by and by.” 

The farmer, to whom they belonged, now came out of 
the house, and seeing Mr. Hardy, came to speak to him, 
with a smile which showed that the kind hearted man 
was not beloved by children alone. 

‘IT would not let any body else have one of these 
dogs under twenty dollars, Mr. Hardy. They are true 
Newfoundlanders. See their black jaws! I could sell 
every one for twenty dollars, tomorrow. Yes, or to-day 
either. But you shall have your choice for what we 
agreed upon.” 

Then Mr. Hardy took the one which Leonard and the 
other boys had chosen, and put him into the basket, 
with some straw to lie on. He lay down very quietly, 
for he was very sleepy, and was glad to finish his 
nap. Then they bade the farmer good bye, and 
began to march off with their load. Mr. Hardy 
carried it as steadily as he could, but the motion of 
the basket, and the continual peeping of the children 
was not agreeable to his puppyship. He soon began to 
whine and yelp, and try to get out of his wicked 
prison. 
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Upon this, Mr. Hardy set the basket on the ground, © 


and drawing some of the never failing twine from his 
pocket, lashed the cover on strongly. 

When they reached Mr. Hardy’s house, they went in 
to see him let out, for Mrs. Hardy to admire him. All 
this while nothing was said which could give Leonard 
any idea that the dog was intended for him. Mrs. 
Hardy did not know that. 

‘‘He is quite pretty for a puppy,” said she. ‘I do 
not like puppies at all, myself.” 

The little boys looked very sorrowful and concerned. 
They felt it to be very disobliging in her to give the 
little dog such a cold reception, when brought home by 
her husband. 

“* What are you going to call him, Leonard?’? said 
she. 

Leonard stared. 

“If I were you, I would call him Leo.” 

Leonard blushed, and looked very much confused. 
The boys all exclaimed, ‘‘ Is it Leonard’s dog? Is it 
for Leonard? ‘That will be first rate! O,I1 wish I 
were Leonard !” 

** T bought him expressly for you, Leonard,”’ said Mr. 
Hardy. ‘‘ The reason | did not say so, was this. I 
thought I would keep him a few days, till he is accus- 
tomed to being fed. I was afraid he would be trouble- 
some at first.” 

“ Th— thank you, S—sir,” stammered Leonard. 
‘* But, if you please, I had rather not have him.” 

** Tell us why, dear,” said Mrs. Hardy. 

** Because of Lucy’s kitten.” 

*““O,he is too young to hurt her, now. He will be 
afraid of her claws. You will have to defend him, at 
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first, rather than the cat. But they will soon be the 
best friends in the world, brought up and fed together.” 

Leonard’s objections were not removed. But he did 
not say anything. He looked down on the carpet. 

‘** You are thinking of my prophecy, about his being 
savage when he is full grown, I suppose,’’ said Mr. 
Hardy. ‘ But everything depends upon the manner in 
which he is brought up. Educated as a pet, and always 
well fed and kindly treated, he will be a good tempered 
dog, I dare say.” 

And if little Lucy should want to go down to the 
pond with you, it would be perfectly safe, you know, 
when Leo is a year old. He would quickly bring her 
safely to land, if she should fall in.” 

** And when you and the boys are learning to swim, 
you can take the dog in with you. Will not that be 
fine !” 

“And you can throw in things, even stones, and he 
will dive and get them,” said the boys. 

“He will love you,” said Mrs. Hardy. Leonard 
thought of puss, and sighed. 

‘** When our boats go out into the middle of the pond, 
and we cannot get them, we can send him out after 
them,” urged the boys. 

“Talk with your mother about it, Leonard,’ said 
Mrs. Hardy. “My husband had her consent, or he 
would not have made you sucha present. But, perhaps, 
she likes puppies as little as I do.” 

“Consult her, and if you decide not to have him, I 
shall not be at all offended,’ said Mr. Hardy. “ You 
need not tell me till a week from to-day, because | shall 
keep him myself at least as long as that, perhaps longer. 
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You and the boys may run in every day after school, and 
see him, and play with him.” A BERE 
(To be continued.) 


[Note. The signature A**** was omitted, by mistake, at 
the end of “ Dicky Scrambleton,” in our last number. Our 
young readers are so much indebted to the author of * Wil- 
lie Rogers,” for many a pleasant and instructive tale, that 
they will be glad to know that they may thank her for that also.] 





A SCHOOL EXERCISE 
OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY, 


In a recent article, we collected for the entertainment 
of our young friends, out of Guizot’s lectures, some of 
the holy legends which formed the delight and solace of 
the refined and educated in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
From the same author we will now give them a specimen 
of the school instruction, dispensed in the palace of Char- 
lemagne, between the years 752 and 796, to a select 
class consisting of the young courtiers and relatives of 
that monarch, who was usually himself present at the 
exercises. This school, called the School of the Palace, 
was superintended by a learned philosopher, named Al- 
cuin, who was born at the city of York, in England, 
about the year 735, and being sent on a mission to Rome 
in 780, he met with Charlemagne in Parma. The em- 
peror at once pressed him to take up his abode in France, 
to which he consented, and presiding over the School of 
ths Palace, he and his pupils always accompanied the 
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emperor in his journeys. M.Guizot supposes that the 
instruction was conveyed principally in conversation, and 
among many others Alcuin had for his auditors, Charles, 
Pepin, and Louis, the sons of Charlemagne, Gisla his 
daughter, and his sister of the same name. Angilbert 
and Adalhard his privy-counsellors, with Gundrade the 
sister of Adalhard, and Richtrude a nun. A curious 
specimen of one of these school exercises has come down 
to the present day, which though puerile when considered 
as a means of education, deserves attention as an evidence 
of the eager curiosity with which the mind, in its crude 
infancy, ranges over the greatest variety of subjects, and 
delights to take in odd combinations and ingenious ideas. 
It is a conversation between Alcuin and Pepin, Charle- 
magne’s second son, at that period a youth of fifteen or 
sixteen ; parts of it here follow. 

Pepin. What is writing ? 

Alcuin. The keeper of history. 

What is speaking ? 

The interpreter of the soul. 

What is it gives birth to speaking ? 

The tongue. 

What is the tongue ? 

The whip of the air. 

What is life ? p 

Happiness for the happy ; misery for the misera- 
ble ; the expectation of death. 

P. What is death ? 

A. An inevitable event; a doubtful journey ; a sub- 
ject of tears for the living; a confirmation of wills; a 
robber of the living. 

P. What is man? 
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A. The slave of death, a passing traveller, a guest 
in his own abode. 

P- How is man placed ? 

A. Asa traveller exposed to the world. 

P. Where is he placed? 

A. Between six walls. 

P. What are they ? 

A. That above, that below, that on the right, that on 
the left, that in front, that behind. 
What is the body ? 
The abode of the soul. 
What is light ? 
The torch of all things. 
What is the sun? 
The splendor of the universe, the beauty of the 
firmament, the grace of nature, the glory of the day, the 
distributor of the hours. 

P. What is the earth? 

A. The mother of all that grows, the nurse of all 
that exists, the granary of life, the gulf which swallows 
up all things. 


Pu> wp 


P. What is winter? 

A. The exile of spring. 

P. What is spring ? 

A. The painter of the earth. 

P. What is summer ? 

A. The power which clothes the earth, and ripens 
fruits. 

P. What is autumn? 

A. The granary of the year. 

P. Whatfis the year? 

A. The chariot of the world. 

P. What isa ship? 
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A. Aship isa wandering house, an inn ready in all 
places, a traveller who leaves no trace behind him. 

What is it renders bitter things sweet? 

Hunger. 

What is it, of which men never get weary? 

Gain. 

What is marvellous ? 

I saw the other day a man standing, a dead man 
walking, a man walking who had never breathed. 

P. How may that have been? Explain yourself. 

A. It was an image reflected in the water. 

P. How could I have failed to understand you? I 
who have so often seen the same thing. 

A. Asyouarea youth of good disposition, and en- 
dowed with natural capacity, I will put to you several 
other unusual questions ; endeavor to solve them. 

P. I will do my best, if 1 make mistakes, you must 
correct them. 

A. Doubtless. Some one who is unknown to me, 
has conversed with me, having no tongue, and no voice ; 
he was not before, and will not be hereafter, and I 
neither heard nor knew him. What means this? 

P. Perhaps you mean a dream, master. 

A. Exactly so, my son. Listen once more : I have 
seen the dead engender the living, and the dead consum- 
ed by the breath of the living. 

P. Fire was produced by rubbing together dead 
branches, and it then consumed the branches. 

_ A. Youare quite accurate. m. O 





Erratum—Page 44,(Oct. No ) line 4 from the bottom, between the word 
*¢ hunger”’ and the last clause of the sentence, insert the following—“ After all, 
we ure men, and according to the ge 1 if it ia my turn to-day, it will be 


yours tomorrow, I was not left to die of hunger ’’ 
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LETTER FROM A LADY, 
DESCRIBING THE DEATH OF HER NIECE, BY CONSUMP- 
TION, AT SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


* * * *And now, having answered your inquiries, I may 
enter on the subject nearest my heart. That sweet one !— 
The best and the brightest taken from among us, just as 
she was becoming doubly endeared by the heavenly 
state of her mind! But that was the finishing touch of 
the Master’s hand, who had formed her for Himself, and 
only completed his work when about to take herto His 
own blissful presence. Yes, the best and brightest, and 
this is not the estimate of mere peevish discontent 
because she is the one who is taken. All who know 
the family intimately, would say the same; and so say 
the threethat are left. With her are gone all the mu- 
sic that delighted us, all the wit that cheered us, and the 
soundest judgment of this young circle. Much of this 
was hidden from common observation by the extreme 
and sensitive reserve, which often belongs to such con- 
stitutions, and by that extraordinary fear which was 
the predominant habit of her mind, and used to give to 
her large round eyes their one unchanging expression, 
so like that of the hare or the gazelle, waiting its oppor- 
tunity to bound away. 

I am glad you knew the little being of whom I write, 
and will have her before you as the good, timid, consci- 
entious child you saw at B , but you can have no 
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idea what consumption did for that face, and what reli- 
gion did for its expression. Ihave often, in reading 
memoirs of similar cases, been ready to throw down the 
book when the “ hectic hue,” and the “‘ beautiful eyes,” 
were brought in, and you were suddenly taken from the 
consideration of the inner, to the outward man; but I 
shall never again find fault with that. It is impossible 
to overlook or pass over in silence the indescribable beau- 
ty which meets you at every stage and in every scene of 
the last illness of such a patient. ButI must hurry on, 
and briefly say that all you ever heard or read, in such 
cases, of the true and the striking, of Christian faith 
triumphing over human fear and feeling, of the young 
and the happy bidding a calm and satisfied farewell 
to all that was dear on earth, was realized in the 
experience of this dear young creature, ‘And it is all 
the more satisfactory that the work went on for a long 
time in the silence and self-made solitude of her own 
heart, and long before her state was pronounced danger- 
ous. In short, as soon as the Lord began to lay his 
chastening hand upon her, she turned to Him and He 
was pleased so to reveal His love to her, that she was 
strengthened and prepared for all that followed, and in 
due time was able to speak of that ‘‘ Love of God which 
was shed abroad in her heart by the power of the Holy 
Ghost,” and to give us the comfort of knowing that she 
was *‘ full of peace and joy in believing.” But there 
was no need to tell us, it shone forth in her whole person ; 
and those eyes, which once expressed nothing but fear, 
were radiant with happiness, and looked calmly and con- 
fidingly upon you asthey neverdid before. __ 

It was a strange and solemn thing, to have daily walk- 
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ing among us, and with us at our table, one whose days 
were Certainly numbered, and who was soon to be re- 
moved to far other scenes and associates. She was a 
link between us and the unseen world. Every day for the 
last two months, that world seemed nearer and clearer to 
her view; and if it were subject of wonder and praise 
to see one so fearful delivered from all fear, it was not 
less so, to find her enjoying such a realizing view of 
things unseen, because she was by nature remarkably 
wanting in that power, even respecting temporal objects, 
and never realized any earthly pleasure before she pos- 
sessed it, Yetshe was now able to say to me, ‘* Not even 
your presence, dear Aunt, is more real to me than the 
presence of my Saviour is in this very room,” and again 
she would say, ‘‘ How very near Heaven seems, with all 
its joys and blessedness !” 

Every wish and prayer of the dear child was granted. “ 
She hoped to continue among us over Christmas day, 
that we might have no sad associations with the season, 
and that the children might be happy; and this was 
granted. She just kept up and was able to sit by and see 
the joyous distribution of the presents from the Christ- 
mas tree. Her own coutributions had all some text of 
scripture on them, for that was the very food and daily 
nourishment of her mind. | 

Her generous consideration for others:-made her very 
desirous to be spared along period of extreme weak- 
ness and fatiguing nursing; this also was granted. No 
one was ever required to sit up with herat night. One 
short week sufficed for the rapid transition from the fam- 
ily on earth to that in Heaven. It was merely the 
unrobing of the spirit, and in this another wish of her 
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young heart was granted, for she had strong family feel- 
ing, though less able than others to express it, and 
though more than ready to depart, she desired while 
she was left, to be still united with us, in every way that 
her weakness would admit. 

Her love for her father seemed to grow stronger and 
stronger, and it was beautiful to see how her face bright- 
ened whenever she heard his step, and how she tried to 
have a cool cheek for him to kiss. On the last day of her 
life, she tried to comfort him with the words, ** But a 
little while, dear father, it is but a very little while.” 
She was all composure, while he was for the moment all 
distress and agitation. 

But let me return to the beginning of that last week. 
The Saturday before that on which she died, she was out 
. for the last time in her garden-chair, and had been down 
to breakfast. She was never down stairs afterwards, nor 
up to breakfast. On Tuesday she laid aside her usual dress 
for a loose gown I had made for her, saying cheerful- 
ly ** Good-bye, dress, I shall not want you again.” On 
Wednesday she asked to have her long hair cut off, as 
she could no longer sit up, and it hurt her to lie so much 
uponit. ‘It will save your feelings to do it now,” she 
said, and added, “I think it was never a subject of van- 
ity.”” No, it was not, nor indeed was anything else, for 
she was singularly above all feminine vanity. ‘* I would 
have done it before, but I thought it would grieve Papa 
to miss it, but now that I wear my night-cap he will not 
perceive it.”” She was still able to get into the adjoining sit- 
ting-room,and on Thursday she wrote in some of her books 
which she was leaving to her family and friends. ** There’s 
a strong text for Papa,” she said, “and now here is a 
weak one for Aunty,” ( meaning one suited to my weak - 
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ness) and she wrote, “He knoweth our frame, He remem- 
bereth we are but dust.”-—* That will comfort dea: Aunt 
when a weak day comes.” On Friday she was carried 
back in the middle of the day to her bed, and as she left 
the sitting-room she said, ‘* Good bye to that room,” and 
speaking to the girl who carried her she added, “* Thank 
you, Charlotte, you will never have this trouble again.” 
On Saturday morning, we perceived that she was much 
changed, but still she could speak with a loud, strong, 
but rather hollow voice. In the middle of the day, the 
last sad restlessness came on, but still we could not be- 
lieve, for my own part I may say, I dared not hope, that 
the last trial would be so brief. 

Things went on much as usual in the house, only the 
young ones were stilled, and there were solemn anticipa- . 
tions to be read in every face. She seemed for a great part 
of the day to wish for no one but myself to be near her: 
She often repeated the most striking ‘texts and promises, 
and talked of all whom she had ever known who died of 
decline, cheering herself with the remark, “ It is no new 
thing, nothing new, dear Aunt.” Sometimes it was the 
dying child who spoke, sometimes the triumphant 
Christian. Prayer-timecame. ‘‘ How sweetly they are 
all praying for me now,” she remarked, “ but I have nev- 
er prayed to be taken, though I long to go; I would 
rather have no will about it, I know in whom I have be- 
lieved and I am willing to wait His time, every mimute 
of it, He must know best.”” About nine o’clock in the 
evening her eldest sister came to the bed-side, she clasp- 
ed her hands with both hers and exclaimed “Do you think, 
dear sister, that I am going now?” She said something 
encouraging, and then witha last bright look which I can 
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never forget, the dying child said “I should like to go.” 
She soon dozed again, occasionally she aroused and re- 
peated some text. She needed nothing from those around 
her, there was comfort poured in from a higher source. 
All her family except the little ones now stood around 
her bed, and in silence watched her breathing as it gently 
grew fainter and fainter. I put my hand to that lovely 
forehead as the head began to sink off the pillow 
and in a few moments all was still, and our darling was 
where she desired to be, in the presence of her Saviour. 

Some of the most pious poor of her father’s flock car- 
ried the dear remains to their beautiful resting place in 
the parish church-yard, where we expect also to be laid. 


There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow, 
While angels, with their silver wings, o’ershade 

The ground, now sacred by her relics made. 





KING ALFRED’S DYING ADVICE. 


I pray thee, my son, be a father and friend to thy peo- 
ple. Be thou the children’s father, and the widow’s 
friend. Comfort thou the poor, and shelter the weak; 
and, with all thy might, right that which is wrong. 
And govern thyself by law; then shall the Lord love 
thee, and God shall be thy reward. 
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THE SNOWDROP IN THE POOR MAN’S WIN- 
DOW. 


Ir was a darksome alley 
Where light but seldom shone, 

Save where at noon a sun-ray touched 
The little sill of stone, 

Beneath the poor man’s window, 
Whose weary life was bound 

To waste at one dull, ceaseless task 
The passing season round. 


Spring’s‘dewy breath of perfume, 
And Summer’s wealth of flowers, 
Or the changing hue of Autumn’s leaves 
Ne’er blest his lonely hours : 
He knew too well when Winter 
Came howling forth again— 
He knew it by his fireless grate, 
The snow, and plashing rain. 


Pierced by the frost-winds beating, 
His cheerless task he plied ; 

Want chained him ever to the loom 
By the little window’s side; 

But when the days grew longer, 
He stole one happy hour 

To tend, within a broken vase, 
A pale and slender flower. 





How tenderly he moved it 
To catch the passing ray, 

And smiled to see its folded leaves 
Grow greener every day ; 
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His faded eyes were lifted oft, 
To watch the Snowdrop bloom— 
To him it seemed a star of light 
Within that darksome room. 


And as he gently moved it 
Near to the sun-touched pane, 
Oh! who can tell what memories 
Were busy in his brain ? 
Perchance his home in childhood 
In a sylvan valley lay, 
And he heard the voice of the running streams, 
And the green leaves’ rustling play. 


Perchance a long-departed 

But cherished dream of yore, 

Rose up through the mist of Want and Toil, 
To bless his heart once more. 

A voice of music whispered 
Sweet words into his ear, 

And he lived again that moonlight o’er, 
Gone by for many a year. 


Or but the love of nature 
Within his bosom stirred— 
The same sweet call that’s answered by 
The blossom and the bird ; 
The free, unfettered worship 
Paid by the yearning soul, 
| When it seems to feel its wings expand 
: To reach a brighter goal,— 


An aspiration, showing 
Earth binds us not her slave, 
But we crave a brighter being, 
A life beyond the grave. 


Jerrold’s Magazine. 
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LEONARD’S DOG HARDY. 


[Concluded from page 93.] 


Ar the end of the week there was no longer any doubt 
who was to be Leo’s master. Leonard had become 
quite attached to him, and the dog had learned to know 
him, because he never came without a piece of meat, or 
a porringer of milk for him. The fate of his darling 
puss was not forgotten, and a cruel dog was still an ob- 
ject of disgust and-horror. But Leo had shown himself 
to be the veriest coward alive, and Leonard thought it 
very certain that he would never harm anything that 
could defend itself, or even stand its ground with any 
appearance of courage, were it no larger than a 
grasshopper. 

When the puppy was put into the basket to be car- 
ried to his new home, Leonard looked at Mr. Hardy, 
twice opened his mouth to speak, but only drew in a great 
mouthful of breath, and shut it again. 

** What is it that you wish tosay, but do not know 
whether it is quite the thing,” said Mr. Hardy, laughing. 
** Out with it, and if it won’t do I'll let you unsay it.” 

* But how can lun-say !” 

** O, you can spell all the words backwards. Or, you 
can write them ona piece of bread and butter, and eat 
them.” 

** I wanted to ask you if I might change Leo’s name 
to Hardy. But I did not know as it would be proper 
for a puppy to have your name,” 
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‘** Some people would not reckon it a compliment, ex- 
actly. J once knew a man who named his puppy after a . 
person who had offended him. In such a case, it could 
not be considered as an honor, you see.” 

** But I love you dearly, and that is the reason I was 
going to call my dear little good dog Hardy.” 

“I supposed so. Therefore I consent that he shall 
have myname, so long as he shall behave himself re- 
spectably.” 

“‘ If he ever bites any body, or quarrels and fights with 
other dogs, I shall change his name, right off!” said 
Leonard. “If heis cruel to cats, or anything in the 
world, I ought to: take such a kind name away, and call 
him Wolf.” 

** A severe punishment, truly. I have heard that to 
give a dog an ill name is the same thing as hanging him. 
There area great many sheep .on the farms about us; 
a wolf would not be long unhanged, I fancy.” 

* Then he must not deserve it,” said Leonard. “I 
think he.is a kind dog, and I shall love to say, Hardy ! 
Hardy! .and,see him run tojump up and lick my face.” 

Hardy grew up to be a very handsome animal. He 
was finely formed, and longer limbed and less heavy than 
many dogs. of his species... His hair was glossy and soft ; 
and waved and curled beautifully. A painter borrowed 
him for a model, and his portrait was greatly admired by 
every body... He became quite famous. Leonard could 
havesold him fora greatsum. Not that he ever thought 
of that. He would have been quite as ready to hear of 
his mother’s selling him, or Lucy. 

»,Hardy was locked up every night. He was apt to 
stray away, and for a year or two was rather stupid about 
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finding the way home, and when he was older, his great . 
beauty and value made him liable to be stolen. He 
was once enticed away, and when traced and discovered, 
the thief declared he was not Leonard’s dog, but one re- 
sembling him. There was some difficulty in getting him 
back, but the portrait decided the affair. Thena bright 
collar, with the name of his owner was riveted on his curly 
neck, and was very becoming indeed, Leonard thought. 
He would have had the name of Hardy put on, but he 
remembered his promise to change itif there was any 
danger of its being disgraced by bad conduct. 

Hardy reached the discreet age of three witbout losing 
his fair character. Ifhe barked, it was only to announce, 
not to alarm visitors, and he would let little children 
ride on his back, and pull him about, without ever get- 
ting out of patience, farther than to give a gentle growl 
when they endeavored to uproot his tail. 

About this time a gang of fruit stealers began to in- 
fest the gardens in the neigborhood. So Hardy was let 
out at night, to guard the premises. The custom of shut- 
ting him up was then broken up, and unless his barking 
disturbed the slumbers of the household, he ran at large 
at night, as well as by day. About a mile off there was 
a pasture full of fine sheep. Every night, the villain 
went and throttled the finest lamb he could find. Not 
because he was not well fed at home, but he had a fan- 
cy for killing his own mutton. Every morning, the far- 
mer had the grief to find the most valuable of his lambs 
all mangled and dead. He watched in vain. Hardy was 
very cunning. 

Soon there was a great excitement in the neighborhood. 
Other farmers began to suffer also. The fattest and fin- 
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have done it. . 

Hardy was not once suspected. Had he not frequent- 
ly followed Leonard through a travelling flock of sheep, 
without taking any notice of them? He sauntered along, 
with his head and tail down, looking as if butter would 
not melt inhis mouth. No gleam of his eye, or trick- 
ling from his jaws, betrayed that a lamb was ever at all 
his affair, as game. 

But the robber was caught atlast. One of the farmers 
had heard that a dog who had killed a sheep would gen- 
erally visit itin the course of a day or two, if the carcass 
was left undisturbed. So he watched and caught Hardy, 
making a fine meal from the murdered lamb which had 
been left asatrap. It is wonderful that the epicure 
escaped being hanged at once by the farmer in his first 
transport of rage. But he only tied him, after one or 
two hearty kicks, and left him to go and make out his 
bill to Leonard’s mother for the losshe had sustained. 

Leonard’s mother could not at first believe in Hardy’s 
guilt. Noone had ever seen him kill a lamb, he might 
have found the carcass by chance. 

* From the habits of the dog, do you think it likely he 
would go amile in a straight line through the woods 
without an object ;” asked the farmer. ‘ He came as 
straight as an arrow, and was seen by other people on 
his way, going at a steady trot.” 

‘‘T will not refuse to pay, now that I am convinced,” 
said the lady. ‘* You will bring the dog safe home, I 
trust, and I will see that he is shut up, or chained in 


future.” 
** Let me advise you, madam, to have the dog killed, 
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if you donot want any more bills to pay. A dog that 
has once killed a sheep, can never be cured of the habit. 
He knows that it is wrong, or he would not be so cun- 
ning about it; and therefore no punishment will prevent 
his doing it. Had I not known that fact, I should have 
beaten him on the spot, with a rope’s end, or perhaps the 
dead sheep. But itis of no use inflicting pain on a dumb 
creature when it can’t do any good.” He said nothing 
about the kicks. 

The other farmers, too, were clamorous for Hardy’s 
death. They had no proof of his having visited their 
premises. But the dog had got an ill name, and that 
was enough. 

Mr. Hardy was consulted by the unhappy Leonard, 
whose heart was almost broken already by the cowardly 
cruelty of his pet. 

** You cannot sell him, now,” said Mr. Hardy, “ and 
there is no other way to get rid of him, if he will do this 
thing, but to sign his death warrang But ashe has nev- 
er been known to do any harm, in the day-time, I think 
it will be enough, to shut him up before night, as you 
used to do.” | 

So Hardy, or Boss, as he was now called, was regular- 
ly caged before dark, in spite of his hiding and shying to 
prevent it. 

For some weeks, no more sheep murders were heard 
of. But Boss had not forgotten the taste of mutton. 

One day, Mr. Hardy was riding in a wagon, with half 
a dozen boys; among whom was Leonard. Boss was 
not with them, for they never took him from home, lest 
he should be tempted to mischief by the sight of sheep. 
But what was their surprise to see a flock of sheep leap 
10 
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fhe wall info the road, pursued by a great black dog, whe 
proved to be no other than Boss himself! They had not 
heard a sound, for he was too cunning to bark. When 
he saw the wagon, and heard Leonard whistling and Mr. 
Hardy shouting, he dropped a lamb he had seized by the 
throat, and ran away as fast as he could gallop. 

The poor lamb lay motionless on the grass. They all 
got out of the wagon, and ran to see if anything could 
be done for it. But as they approached, up it jumped, 
and skipped away to join the flock. It had been only frigh- 
tened, not hurt, for they followed and examined it, and 
no marks of injury were to befound. Leonard wasso 
glad at its escape, that he thought little of Boss, who 
must now be condemned to death, or perpetual impris- 
onment. 

When they came home, they found him lying in the 
sun on the front steps, and looking as meek and amiable 
as ever. He wagged his tail, and seemed to expect his 
usual caresses from Leonard, and the other boys, who 
stood gazing at him in silent indignation. 

** Ah, you need not look so mighty innocent and un- 
conscious,” said Mr. Hardy, ‘* you are found out, you 
scoundrel! We shall put a stop to your hunting.” 

“T wish I could be changed to a dog for a few mo- 
ments,” said Leonard. 

“ Do hear Leonard! What for, Len? Do tell us!” 
exclaimed the boys. 

‘*T know,” said Mr. Hardy. ‘‘ He wants to know 
how far Boss is capable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong.” 

“Tt would not be just fo punish him, if he does not 
know what it is for,” observed Leonard. “If we had 
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beaten him on the spot, he would have known why. 
But I don’t think he can understand it now.” 

“* How far his dogship is to be considered excusable, 
on account of his ignorance, it is not our present busi- 
ness to judge,” said Mr. Hardy. ‘* We must take meas- 
ures for the safety of the sheep community.” 

**T cannot, I cannot have him killed!’ cried Leonard. 
“* Poor Boss, that loves me so well ! 

“He isso good natured !” cried another boy. 

** So handsome !” 

** So obedient !” 

** And cost so much 

** A genuine Newfoundlander!”’ cried the boys, and 
their high voices brought Leonard’s mother to the door. 
The whole party at once began to tell her the story of 
Boss’s crime. She fixed her eye upon Mr. Hardy, so 
the others became silent, one by one, and listened ea- 
gerly. 

“T am not in favor of capital punishment, if any oth- 
er way can be found, to prevent mischief,” said Leonard’s 
mother. Leonard jumped up and hung round her neck. 
‘‘ Therefore I will thank you to bespeak a stout chain, 
Mr. Hardy. We will make him fast to the kennel.” 

Boss was chained. Fora few hours he bore it patient- 
ly. He perhaps considered it a joke. When any one 
came near him, he whined, and wagged histail. But 
when a day or two had passed, he grew sullen and say- 
age, refused to eat, and snapped and growled at those 
who brought him food or drink. Leonard's mother be- 
gan to feel anxious about the children’s safety, and Mr. 
Hardy had some misgivings about madness. It soon 
came to be understood that Boss must die. Leonard’s 
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consent was waited for, nothing else. The executioner 
was chosen, and the mode of death decided on. Young 
King James could hardly have felt greater grief when re- 
quired to sign a death warrant. 

Mr. Hardy invited Leonard to come and spend the 
day with him, when he should have made up his mind 
to resign Boss to his fate. The next morning, Leonard 
came to him, drowned in tears. Mr. Hardy asked no 
questions. He knew the decree had gone forth. He 
tried to divert Leonard’s thoughts. The boy tried to be 
amused, as much as his friends to amuse him. The day 
passed like an uneasy dream. Leonard had played with 
his usual activity, but something kept knocking at his 
heart, and a dull pain of mind, like remorse, but not re- 
.» .orse, since he had but done his duty, prevented his 
truly enjoying anything. 

What a thrill he felt in passing the empty kennel, as 
he went home to goto bed! But he kept back his tears, 
and tried to forget. He was afraid of his own emotion; 
he dreaded to give way to it. ‘“ Perhaps he is not 
dead!” he said, not that he had really a doubt. 

But on opening the parlor door, Boss came bounding 
to meet him, distracted with the joy of recovered liber- 
ty, wagging his tail so immensely that his whole body 
wagged withit. Leonard could not believe his senses, and 
stood still, with two great paws on his shoulders, and a 
wet tongue licking his chin, till required to bow toa gen- 

tleman, named to him by his mother as Captain Smith. 

This gentleman wanted a dog on board his vessel. He 
had agreed totake Boss to sea with him. It is not 
probable that the dog ever saw a sheep again, spending 


all the rest of his life on board ship, or in seaports. 
ARERE, 
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LITTLE RACHEL. 


BY MISS. MITFORD. 


[See Frontispiece. ]} 


In one of the wildnooks of heath land, which are set 
so prettily amidst our richly-timbered valleys, stands the 
cottage of Robert Ford, an industrious and substantial 
blacksmith. There is a striking appearance of dingy 
comfort about the whole demesne, forming, as it does, a 
sort of detached and isolated territory in the midst of the 
unenclosed common by which it is surrounded. The am- 
ple garden, whose thick, dusty, quickset hedge runs along 
the high road ; the snug cottage, whose gable end abuts on 
the causeway ; the neat court, which parts the house from 
the long, low-browed shop and forge ; and the stable, cart 
shed, and piggeries behind, — have all an air of rustic 
opulence: even the clear, irregular pond, that adjoins, 
half-covered with ducks and geese, and the old pollard 
oak, with a milestone leaning against it, that overhangs 
the dwelling, seem in accordance with its consequence 
and character, and give finish and harmony to the pic- 
ture. 

The inhabitants were, also, inexcellent keeping. Rob- 
ert Ford, a stout, hearty, middle-aged man, sooty and 
grim as a collier, paced backward and forward between 
the house and the forge with the step of a man of sub- 
stance — his very leather apron had an air of importance : 
his wife, Dinah, a merry, comely woman, sat at the open 
door, in an amplitude of cap, and gown, and hankerchief, 
darning an eternal worsted stocking, and hailed the pass- 
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ers-by with the cheerful freedom of one well to do in the 
world; and their three sons, well-grown lads, from six- 
teen to twenty, were the pride of the village for industry 
and good humor —to say nothing of their hereditary 
love of cricket. Ona Sunday, when they had on their 
best clothes, and cleanest faces, they were the handsomest 
youths in the parish. Robert Ford was proud of his 
boys, as well he might be, and Dinah was still prouder. 

Altogether, it was a happy family, and a pretty scene ; 
especially of an evening, when the forge was at work, 
and when the bright firelight shone through the large, 
unglazed window, illumining, with its strange, red, un- 
earthly light, the group that stood round the anvil ; show- 
ers of sparks fiying from the heated iron, and the loud 
strokes of the sledge-hammer resounding® over all the 
talking and laughing of the workmen, reinforced by three 
or four idlers, who were lounging about the shop. It 
formed a picture, which, in a summer evening, we could 
seldom pass without stopping to contemplate: beside, I 
had a road-side acquaintance with Mrs. Ford, had taken 
shelter in her cottage from thunder-storms and snow- 
storms, and, even by day-light, could not walk by without 
a friendly ‘“‘ How d’ye do?” 

Late in last autumn, we observed an addition to the 
family, in the person of a pretty, little, shy lass, of some 
eight years old, a fair, slim, small-boned child, with del- 
cate features, large blue eyes, a soft color, light, shining 
hair, and a remarkable neatness in her whole appearance. 
She seemed constantly busy, either siting on a low stool by 
Dinah’s side, at needle-work, or gliding about the kitch- 
en engaged in some household employment ; for the wide- 
open door generally favored the passengers with a full 
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view of the interior, from the fully-stored bacon-rack to 
the nicely-swept hearth ; and the little girl, if she per- 
ceived herself to be looked at, would slip behind the 
clock-case, or creep under the dresser, to avoid notice. 
Mrs. Ford, when questioned as to her new inmate, said 
that she was her husband’s niece, the daughter of a 
younger brother, who had worked somewhere London- 
way, and had died lately, leaving a widow, with eleven 
children, in distressed circumstances. She added, that, 
having no girl of their own, they had taken little Rachel 
for good and all, and vaunted much of her handiness, 
her seamstresship, and her scholarship; how she could 
read a chapter with the parish clerk, or make a shirt with 
the schoolmistress. Hereupon she called her to display 
her work — which was indeed extraordinary for so young 
a needle-woman, — and would fain have had her exhibit 
her other aocomplishment of reading; but the poor lit- 
tle maid hung down her head, and blushed up to her 
white temples, and almost cried, and, though too fright- 
ened to run away, shrank back, till she was fairly hidden 
behind her portly aunt; so that that performance was 
perforce pretermitted. Mrs. Ford was rather scandaliz- 
ed at this shyness, and expostulated, coaxed and scolded, 
after the customary fashion on such occasions. ‘‘Shame- 
facedness was,” she said, ‘* Rachel’s only fault; and she 
believed the child could not help it; her uncle and cousins 
were as fond of her as fond could be ; but she was afraid 
of them all, and had never entered the shop since there 
she had been. Rachel,” she added, ‘* was singular in all 
her ways, and never spent a farthing on apples or gin- 
gerbread, though she had a bran new sixpence, which 
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her uncle had given her for hemming his cravats: she be- 
lieved that she was saving it to send home.” 

A month passed away, during which time, from the 
mere habit of seeing us frequently, Rachel became so far 
tamed as to behold me and my usual walking compan- 
ion without much dismay ; would drop her little courtesy 
without coloring so very deeply, and was even won to 
accept a bun from that dear companion’s pocket, and to 
answer yes or no to his questions. 

At the end of that period, as we were returning home, 
in the twilight, from a round of morning visits, we per- 
ceived a sort of confusion in the forge, and heard loud 
sounds of scolding from within the shop, mixed with 
bitter lamentation from without. On a nearer approach, 
we discovered that the object in distress was an old ac- 
quaintance, a young Italian boy, such a wanderer from 
the Lake of Como as he whom Wordsworth has address- 
ed so beautifully .— | 


——*Or on thy head to poise a show 

Of plaster craft in seemly row ; 

The graceful form of milk-white steed, 

Or bird that soared with Ganymede ; 

Or through our hamlets thou wilt bear 

The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his placid temples curled ; 

And Shakspeare at his side a freight, 

If clay could think, and mind were weight, 
For him who bore the world !” 





He passed us almost every day, carrying his tray full 
of images into every quarter of the village. We had often 
wondered how he could find vent for his commodities ; 
but our farmers’ wives patronize that branch of art; and 
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Stéfano, with his light, firm step, his upright carriage, 
his dancing eyes, and his broken English,’was a univer- 
sal favorite. 

At present the poor boy’s keen Italian features, and 
bright, dark eyes, were disfigured by crying; and his 
loud wailings, and southern gesticulations, bore witness 
to the extremity of his distress. The cause of his grief 
was visible in the half empty tray that rested on the 
window of the forge, and the green parrot which lay in 
fragments on the footpath. The wrath of Robert Ford 
required some further explanation, which the presence 
of his worship instantly brought forth, although the en- 
raged blacksmith was almost too angry to speak intel- 
ligibly. 

It appeared that his youngest, and favorite son, Wil- 
liam, had been chaffering with Stefano for this identical 
green parrot, to present to Rachel, when a mischievous 
lad, running along the road, had knocked it from the 
window-sill, and reduced it to the state which we saw. 
So far was mere misfortune ; and, undoubtedly, if left to 
himself, our good neighbor would have indemnified the lit- 
tle merchant ; but poor Stefano, startled at the suddenness 
of the accident, trembling at the anger of the severe 
master on whose account he travelled the country, and 
probably, in the darkness, really mistaking the offender, 
unluckily accused William Ford of the overthrow ; which 
accusation, although the assertion was instantly and hum- 
bly retracted on William’s denial, so aroused the English 
blood of the father, a complete John Bull, that he was 
raving, till black in the face, against cheats and foreign- 


‘ ers, and threatening the young Italian with whipping, 


and the treadmill, and justices, and stocks, when we 
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made our appearance; and the storm, having nearly ex- 
hausted its fury, gradually abated. 

By this time, however, the clamor had attracted a lit- 
tle crowd of lookers-on from the house and the road — 
amongst the rest, Mrs. Ford, and, peeping behind’ her 
aunt, little Rachel. Stefano continued to exclaim, in 
his imperfect accent, “‘ He will beat me!” and to sob, 
and crouch, and shiver, as if actually suffering under the 
impending chastisement. It was impossible not to sym- 
pathize with such a reality of distress, although we felt 
that an English boy, similarly situated, would have 
been too stout-hearted not to restrain its expression. 
“* Sixpence !” and ‘* My master will beat me!’ intermix- 
ed with fresh bursts of crying, were all his answers to 
the various inquiries as to the amount of his loss, with 
which he was assailed; and young William Ford, “a 
lad of grace,’ was approaching his hand to his pocket; 
and my dear companion had drawn forth his purse, when 
the good intentions of the one were arrested by the stern 
commands of his father, and the other was stopped by the 
reappearance of Rachel, who had run back to the house, 
and{now darted through the group, holding out her own 
new sixpence, her hoarded sixpence, and put it into Ste- 
fano’s hand ! 

It may be imagined that the dear child was no loser by 
her generosity : she was loaded with caresses by every 
one, which, too much excited to feel her bashfulness, she 
not only endured, but returned. Her uncle, thus re- 
buked by an infant, was touched almost to tears. He. 
folded herin his arms, kissed her and blessed her; gave 
Stefano half a crown for the precious sixpence, and 


swore to keep it as a relic anda lesson as long as he 
lived. 
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THE FEATHER BRUSH. 


So, my dear little friend, you wish for an answer to 
your letter, and could not understand that the little feath- 
er brush I sent you was a reply to your loving remem- 
brance, just as if I had written one with pen and ink. 
But you were a kind and loving child to transfer the gift 
to little Julia, in your pity for her tears. I hope it sooth- 
ed her, troubled heart, and dried her blue eyes, and you 
Lou, shall have instead the story which those soft feath- 
ers were sent to tell. One evening last summer, Miss 
L—. came home from one of her rides, with a large basket 
closely covered > and what do you think it contained ? 
Why, a great anxious mother Hen, all tawny colored 
and white, with thirteen downy little chickens, who were 
frightened enough, and wondering where in the wide 
world they were. We made a house for them in the 
green meadow, of a barrel turned up-side down, and they 
all crept under their mother’s wing, and went to sleep. 
But, lo! a great storm came in the night, such a pouring 
rain, such a blowing gale,— we really feared the tiny 
things would be drowned! But a kind neighbor put on 
his big coat and went to their rescue. He put them all 
together in the basket again, and brought it into the 
kitchen where they got thoroughly warm, and dry, after 
which they were taken out to the barn, where they lived 
a few days very comfortably. Then one of them disap- 
peared, we never knew where. And another lamed herself 
in some way, and notwithstanding all our care, she died. 
But the rest grew up, a healthy and obedient little fami- 
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ly, always ready to eat — and so quick to run with their 
tiny feet — when any one appeared at the door, that it 
was very funny to see them. ‘Another day Miss L. 
brought home two large chickens. One of them with a 
long neck, and a beautiful black crest upon her head, and 
a dress of black feathers softer than velvet. Her we nam- 
ed Donna, — sometimes we call her Bella Donna. The 
other was dressed in white feathers some of them tipped 
with glossy black and brown — but many of them pure 
white. She was named Luca.. They were shut up to- 
gether for a few days, until they began to feel at home, 
then they were set free to scratch in the barn-yard, and 
get acquainted with the neighbors’ fowls, when we began 
to see how different they were in character as well as 
dress. Donna holds her head very high, and pays no 
attention to any other hens: runs away from us, when 
we invite her to dinner — no matter how nice itis — and 
never will get acquainted, all we can do. But Luca we 
love as we should a gentle timid little girl. Sometimes 
when we open the door, there she stands patiently wait- 
ing, and looks up at us with her bright eye so pleasantly, 


-that we must stop, if ever so busy, and feed her. Occa- 


sionally we hear a gentle sound on the door step — which 
we all know — then some one is sure to exclaim ‘‘ There’s 
Luca,” and run to get her something nice toeat. The 
little chickens with Mater their mother, all come rushing 
tapping, perching, chirping at the door, and tease, and 
tap-tap and ‘“‘ yip-p yip-p’’guntil we quite weary of them : 
if the door stands open, they fly up the steps, walk in, 
look round the room, and pick up anything they can find, 
until we send them away: the moment their tin pan 
appears they are all in a flying huddle, tumble over each 
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other, fly to the pan, to our shoulders, or any where, to 
get the first mouthful. Old Mater is ravenous and im- 
polite as the rest, except that she always waits for her 
children to get a few mouthfuls first — but not another 
hen or chicken must come near them. Luca, patient 
gentle Luca, often stands and waits modestly behind, 
and if she gets nothing, makes a little mournful sound, 
that isall. Some flocks of russet, black and brown hens, 
crowers, and chickens, who live close by, are a great an- 
noyance to Mater, and toall of us. ‘They come shooting 
into the yard like little steam engines, and snatch all 
they can of the dinner to which they were not invited, 
and if driven away a dozen times rush back, the first 
chance, to get and devour all they can. Why, they 
have been into the house and eaten a pie which was set 
to cool, pecked at the apples, Poney’s oats, and anything 
they could find to eat! What would you have said 
them? Even Mater’s children never did such imper- 
tinent things — hungry as they always are. One 
white chicken about their size—a naughty looking lit- 
tle thing, with her head always down, left her own moth- 
er, and would come dashing in as if she belonged among 
them, but Mater and her little ones always found her 
out, and seuther away. One day we thought we would 
name the eleven chickens, as Mater could not name them 
herself, and since then we know them each and all, and 
just how they behave. Annie and Mary are two sober 
looking little creatures, in Quakerish feathers of drab 
and grey. Nat is a white crower with beautiful soft 
feathers, and a long graceful black tail. Louise has a 
shaded dress of grey and white, and is almost as modest 
and gentle as Luca. Hannah is a little Bantam, with 
11 
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tufted head, and large eyes, the smallest, but the spright- 
liest of the family, she always tumbles in amongst the 
rest and gets the first taste of every thing — and her, 
mother allows her to do it. One of them, named Lise, 
a white one, came in the other morning just as we had 
finished breakfast, and seeing many things spread out to 
eat, she flew up to the back of a chair and perching her- 
self there, surveyed the whole table, and was very un- 
willing to get down. At length getting a little alarmed 
at our efforts to teach her better — she pounced directly 
down amidst the cups and dishes, putting her foot into 
a saucer of tea, and making a great commotion in her 
fright. Two named George and John are trying to learn 
to crow. Little Mary hears the large hens cackle, and you 
would laugh loud, to hear her try to imitatethem. They 
are having warm, new dresses made forthem, so they let 
the summer ones blow about in the breeze for any little 
girls who want them, particularly kind and neat and useful 
little maidens who love to dust their mothers Books, Pic-~ 
ture frames, and Flower: Baskets. If I can gend you 
another brush, my little friend, you must imagine neat 
little Louise, Annie and Mary, gentle Luca and hand- 
some Donna sending their best love and kind wishes, 
and inviting you to come some summer’s day, to see 
them eat their dinner, andrun about with them in the 
green meadows. So my darling good bye. Perhaps 
before you come to see us, Luca may be a little mother, 
with a brood of pretty downy children, following all 
around her. 

Kisses, and love, from your friend, 
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A TIME TO DIE. 
Eccles, iii. 2. 


Ir was a peaceful, starry night; 
I looked into the silent sky, 

And thought, while gazing with delight. 
“ When is the holiest time to die ?” 


Is it not when the soul is young 

And earnest in its onward flight ; 
Or when sublime old age awaits 

That holy change with calm delight ? 


Ts it when on the bed of pain 

The patient sufferer feels His love ; 
Or when a tittle child is borne 

By angels to its home above ? 


‘Then seemed a voice to whisper near, 
Mortal, thy hour may soon be nigh, - 


_ Prepare :—for when thy Lord doth call, 


Then is the holiest time to die. 
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THE CHESTNUT HUNT. 


Henry Sedgmoor and his sister Fanny, had fine times 
in October, hunting for chestnuts. Before it was fairly 
light in the morning, they were off to the trees to pick up 
the nuts which the wind had blown down in the night; 
and many a race they had with their young cousins to 
see who should be first at the tree. But they all wanted 
the others to get a share of the nuts, and so they had no 
quarrels about them. Henry was sorry to see the sun 
rise when he was at the tree, for then he must hurry 
home to bring the cows. You could hear him almost 
half a mile as he went over the field, calling ‘* Sukey, 
Sukey, Su, Su,” at the top of his voice. 

One night the children were in high spirits, for 
William, who was a man, had promised to go with them 
the next morning to whip the great chestnut tree, which 
they called “Big Brighty,” because the nuts which grew 
on it were so large and bright. Their father said he 
would bring the cows for Henry that morning. Fanny 
asked her mother if Mary Ann, the little colored girl, 
might not go too, and her mother said *‘ yes to be sure.’ 
Little George, who was only five years old, had no 
notion of being left behind; and he hunted up his little 
tin cup, ready for an early start. [lis mother said they 
must mind and keep him from under the trees while the 
burrs were falling. 

By the break of day, she heard them running past 
her window at full speed. Fanny arid Henry each took 
one of little George’s hands to help him along. Henry 
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_took the half peck, Fanny the little tin kettle, and Mary 
Annthe old school-basket, and a great ringing and rat- 
tling they made as they went. 

William cut a long pole and climbed almost to the top 
of the tree, and began to strike away. ‘Any coming?” 
he called down to the children. “Yes, yes, they’re rattling 
down like hail,” they all answered. ‘Take care the 
burrs don’t fall on you,” shouted William. “I don’t care 
for burrs,” said Henry. But just then a great stinging 
burr fell on his hand, and he concluded it would be 
wiser to leave picking up the nuts till William went to 
another part of the tree. Then such a bustling time as 
they had. Drop, drop, went the chestnuts into basket, 
kettle, and tin. ‘They would shake the nuts as they pas- 
sed one another, and say, “look what I’ve got;” and 
once Henry gave so hard a shake that part of his ‘shiners’ 
flew out, and he had to pick them up again. When 
William came down, they all wanted him to take a share 
of the nuts for whipping the tree ; but he said,‘* No no, 
keep them,” and went home. 

At last, the chestnuts were all picked up. Henry had 
his half peck and pockets full, besides a large heap on 
the ground. He was, at first, puzzled how to carry all 
away, but he soon hit on a capital plan. He took off his 
coat and tied the ends of the sleeves with his garters, and 
then filled them with chestnuts. ‘ Why, Henry, you’ll 
spoil your coat,’ said Fanny. ‘Oh, it’s only my old 
one,” answered Henry. The girls laughed at the odd 
figure he made, as he trudged home, carring the peck in 
his arms, with his coat slung over his shoulder, and its 
long stiffarms dangling down. Little George had both 
his pockets swelled out to a great size, with chestnuts, 
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and Mary Ann said he put her in mind of a ground squir- 
rel, with a chestnut in each side of its mouth. 

They set down their loads and stopped awhile on the 
hill side to rest. Henry took some nuts in his hand, and 
shutting it said, “* Hull gull.” “Hand full,” said Fanny. 
“Parcel how many?” said Henry. ‘Ten,’ answered 
Fanny. Henry opened his hand, and there were only 
four. “Give me six to make it ten,” said he. Then 
Mary Ann took some chestnuts in one hand, and shutting 
both, held them up saying, 


Niminy, niminy nake ! 
Which hand will you take ? 


“The left,” said Fanny. Mary Ann opened her hands 
and the chestnuts were in the left, and so Fanny won that 
time. 

They played awhile, and Henry won the most nuts, but 
he gave them all back to the girls. ‘I only played for 
the fun of it,” said he,“ and I don’t think it is a fair way 
of earning the chestnuts.” As they walked home they 
agreed that they would make a great boil for the whole 
family to eat that evening. 

Henry said, ‘tl wantsome money, and must sell part of 
mine; but then I have almost half a bushel at home, 
and I mean to keep plenty to eat and give away in the 
winter.” Fanny said it was not wholesome to eat many 
chestnuts, and she would sell nearly all of hers, and buy 
a book and give it to poor little Anabel Carey. She said, 
Anabel’s father was a drunkard, and her mother was poor, 
and so Anabel had no way to get nice books. Mary Ann 
said, she meant to sell her chestnuts and buy her father 
a handkerchief for a present, and the very next time she 
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went home she would take it to him. Little George 
asked Fanny if she thought he had enough chestnuts to 
buy a knife ; and Fanny said when they got home they 
would fill up his little bag that hung against the chimney, 
and then he would have enough. Twice before they 
got home, the little fellow fell down and spilled all the 
nuts in his cup, but the children said ‘ don’t ery, Geor- 
gy,” and soon picked them up for him. It was nine 
o’clock when they got home, and George ran forward, 
and went straight to his mother to show his nuts, and said 
*Is’nt there a great heap?” The rest had much to tell 
her about their good luck, and they were all in such 
high spirits that they could scarcely eat their breakfast, 


though it had been waiting for them two hours. 
Cousin Anne’s Stories. 








THE QUARREL. 


One beautiful morning in June, five girls, aged from 
seven to thirteen, were sitting in a pleasant parlor, with 
the window to the ground wide open, and the sweet scent 
of the pinks and roses brought in by every breeze; the 
birds were singing merrily, the bees were humming as 
they flew from flower to flower to gather honey and col- 
lect wax; but the inhabitants of that pretty room were 
neither as industrious as the bee, nor gay as the bird. 

The two youngest, it is true, were doing their best 
amidst the general noise to learn their spelling, but no 
very gentle words were passing between the three others. 
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The girls were the three daughters and two nieces of 
Mrs. Grant. She had kindly taken charge of her two 
nieces, who a year before had been left orphans, and she 
was educating them with her own daughters. Every 
morning, after breakfast, she left them in this pleasant 
room with work to occupy them about an hour, whilst she 
attended to other duties. This morning, however, they 
were more disposed to play than to work, and instead of 
doing their lessons as they knew they ought to have done, 
the three eldest began talking about the birds and insects 
they saw from the window. Now though there is no 
better or pleasanter thing to talk about than the beauti- 
ful creatures that God has made, every duty has it own 
time, and this time was set apart for lessons, and Mrs. 
Grant had left them, fully believing that on her return 
she should find every thing ready for her. They differed 
about a butterfly they saw; Charlotte Grant said she 
was sure it was a tortoise-shell butterfly, and Lydia Sel- 
burn, her cousin, was positive it was a peacock butterfly ; 
the insect was too far from them for them to see the col- 
ours distinctly. 

‘¢ Now Caroline,” said Charlotte to her sister, ** do tell 
us which you think it is; I am quite sure it is a tortoise- 
shell.”’ , 

“‘ What a wise question !”’ said Caroline, looking out 
of the window, ‘‘ you are quite sure it is a tortoise-shell, 
and our learned cousin here is quite sure it is a peacock, 
and I suppose you will both be quite satisfied, if I tell 
you it is an admiral !” 

The two girls were vexed to find that neither of them 
was right, and said they would not trust Caroline’s opin- 
ion. And would you believe it! from disputing about 
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the colour of a butterfly’s wing, they became very cross, 
and called each other stupid and obstinate, because they 
did not all think alike. 

Just at this time, the clock struck, and they heard Mrs. 
Grant’s footstep in the hall. In amoment they ceased 
talking and were at their books and slates. 

Mrs. Grant came in and took her usual seat. “ Is 
your sum done, Charlotte?” she asked. 

“Not quite, mamma,” answered Charlotte, bending 
over her slate. 

** Your translation, Lydia ?”’ 

** No, Aunt.” 

** Your geography, Caroline ?”’ 

** It is not perfect, mamma.” 

“Lucy and Anne, is your spelling ready ?” 

The two little girls blushed, and answered that it was 
not. 

“My dear children, how is this?” said Mrs. Grant 
gravely, ‘you have had the usual time to prepare your 
lessons.” 

“I’m sure, mamma, it was Lydia’s fault,” said Char- 
lotte, “‘ she began; she said I was so stupid, and that I 
knew nothing about it.” 

** Oh, Charlotte,” answered Lydia, “ how can you say 
so? I’m positive you began, and it is very hard always 
to have the fault laid on me.” 

Finding the truth could not be got from two girls who 
each said the other was wrong, Mrs. Grant turned to 
Caroline. 

**T believe, mamma,” said she, ** that we are none of us 
quite innocent, except dear little Lucy and Anne; I am 
sure they have done their best to learn their lessons. I 
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believeif I had been kind at first, I I might have set all 
straight ; but I am ashamed to say, I tried to make them 
differ more, and then I joined the dispute myself. I am 
very sorry, mamma,” she added, with the tears in her 
eyes, ‘ ap IT hope you and Charlotte aud Lydia will for- 
give me.’ 

The other girls remained silent, and Mrs. Grant said, 
I am quite willing to forgive you the fault towards me, ag 
you have made such ample amends, by acknowledging it 
and by taking blame to yourself, But you have none of 
you sinned because you did not know what was right. 
You knew when you were talking, first, whatever it might 
be about, that you were doing wrong, because you had 
been left here to work and not to play; your fault, there- 
fore, was wilful; and in being idle because I was not by, 
you forget that One is always by who sees whether you 
are doing your duty. The fault of quarrelling amongst 
sisters and those who should be as dear as sisters is very 
great; and you, Charlotte and Lydia, have added another 
fault to these. Instead of each bearing your own blame, 
you have tried to defend yourselves by accusing each oth- 
er; you have forgotten the precept, ‘“‘in honour prefer 
one another,” and that youshould rather try to find your 
own faults and conceal those of your friend, than find 
fault with your friend and hide your own. Remember 
what Jesus said, “* Love one another,” and one who 
loves another will try to save that other pain, whenever 
it is possible. 

Mrs. Grant paused, and the two cousins turned to each 
other, and with tears rolling down their cheeks, begged 
each other’s forgiveness; and, kissing Caroline, thanked 
her for her good example in taking upon herself blame 
when it was due, in which they promised to try and fol- 


low her. 
Sunday School Penny Magazine. 
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A LETTER TO ANNIE. 


My Dear Annie, — I hope you have not forgotten or 
neglected the letter which I wrote you some time ago 
through the “ Child’s Friend.” I did not then intend 
to let so much time pass, before writing you again upon 
topics somewhat kindred. 

I have often endeavored to impress upon you the inesti- 
mable value of truth, sincerity and perfect frankness in 
your intercourse with others. No qualities, however shin- 
ing in the eyes of the world, can make amends for the ab- 
sence of these. I would have you cultivate them in all you 
do and say. In your intercourse with your companions, 
and with others, I would not have you, for the sake of 
their good will, express feelings which do not exist, or 
make professions of attachment and regard which you 
do not feel. Nor is there any necessity of your doing 
so. Hypocrisy in these respects can scarcely long escape 
detection, and when detected it always defeats the pur- 
pose it would accomplish. There are some persons who 
go so fur in this respect, are so exceedingly cordial, and ex- 
pressso much regard for all, indiscriminately, with whom 
they meet, that they do not get credit even when they 
say only what they really feel. Nobody loves or con- 
fides in them. 

While I put you on your guard in this direction, I 
wish to give you a caution in another. Do not fail in 
an observance of any of the civilities of life, nor make 
the mistake which some very good and honest people do 
sometimes make, who think, and act upon the idea, that 
sincerity requires them to say whatever may be in their 
minds, however unkind it may be, or however much it 
may wound the feelings of others. While I admire sin- 
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cerity and frankness, I have never been able to see that 
they necessarily make one harsh and unfeeling, or in- 
deed are inconsistent with the most tender regard for 
the comfort of those with whom we associate. Cher- 
ish a spirit of kindness and love to all around you, and 
this loving spirit will shine forth in all your conduct. 
True politeness, it has been said, is the natural expres- 
sion of a good heart, and if that other remark be true, 
that the outward expression exerts a reciprocal influence 
on the inward sentiment, and that we come in time to be 
in fact what we assume to be, the importance of cultiva- 
ting a polite and agreeable demeanor, in its influence on 
the feelings, is at once seen. A regard to the civilities of 
life will cost you nothing, or at most only a useful effort, 
and yet you will find their uniform observance promotive 
of your own and the happiness of others, and even in 
an cntirely selfish view, of great service to you. 

We find ourselves in the midst of creatures of like 
passions with ourselves, — connected with them in num- 
berless ways, — our paths often crossing each other, — 
our interests frequently conflicting, — and we know 
from experience that without mutual forbearance and 
concession, society would be but a scene of turmoil and 
confusion. 

I did not design, however, to speak so much of this, 
as of those apparently trivial acts of civility and polite- 
ness which may find their place in the public assembly, 
in the street, at the accidental meeting, and which may 
consist in nothing more than the kind word, or even the 
pleasant recognition ; and these, let me assure you, up- 
important as they may seem, will be found to be not 
without their value, as they bear upon your own comfort 
and the good will of others. Especially let me urge 
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you not to omit them towards those who are older, as 
well as to any who may be less fortunate in the things 
of this world, than yourself. Th ey are always graceful, 
—I mean to use that word in its best signification — 
but in a young person, prompted by unaffected kind- 
ness of heart, and manifested towards the aged and un- 
fortunate, they are gems of more value than diamond 
or ruby. 

Do not deem me as too trifling when I say that even 
a pleasant nod of recognition as you pass an acquaint- 
ance in the street, is not unworthy your constant remem- 
brance. How often has the omission of so simple an 
act as this, given one the appearance of a pride, an indif- 
ference, a coldness which did not really belong to him, 
and occasioned to another a momentary uneasiness. 
Taking the case home to yourself; when you thus rec- 
ognize an acquaintance, you look for a recognition in re- 
turn. If the other either takes no notice of you, or, if 
she notices you, does it with so cold, distant and reserv- 
ed a manner, as if it were an unpleasant task, a disagree- 
able effort, — you may excuse it as you will, and yet it 
has left an impression not altogether pleasing to you. 
And even if the same thing has been so many times 
repeated that you are satisfied it is only “‘ the way” of 
your acquaintance, and arises from no intentional neg- 
lect ; you cannot after all help wishing her “‘ way” were 
different. 

I am not speaking of any imaginary fault or omission ; 
among persons of your age, as well as among some more 
advanced, I sometimes in my walks meet young ladies 
with whom I am quite well acquainted, who do not seem 
ever to have learned the first elements of politeness in 
this respect. As they pass, their ‘“‘eyes look straight 
forward.” This may sometimes arise from an excess of 
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modesty, which it would be well for them to overcome,— 
but more often I think either because they need some 
lessons in good manners, or should profit better by those 
they have had. ; 

Since writing so far, I have met with a passage in @ 
letter from Mr. Wirt to his daughter, which is so appto- 
priate, that I cannot forbear to copy it for you. It 
might seem to have suggested what I have said. 

**T want,’ he writes, ‘* to tell you a secret. The way 
to make yourself pleasing to others is to show that you 
care for them. The whole world is like the Miller of 
Mansfield, ‘ who cared for nobody—no not he — because 
nobody cared for him,’ — and the whole world will serve 
you so, if you give them the same cause. Let every one, 
therefore, see that you care for them, by showing them 
what Sterne so happily calls, * the small sweet courtesies 
of life,’ — those courtesies in whieh there is-no parade, 
whose voice is too still to teaze, and which manifest them- 
selves by tender and affectionate looks, and little kind 
acts of attention,— giving others the preference in every 
little enjoyment, at the table, in the field, walking, sit- 
ting or standing. ‘This is the spirit that gives to your 
time of life and to your sex its sweetest charms:” 

Let me add to this, that the motive which I especially 
wish should be the actuating one in your demeanor, is, 
not merely that you may make yourself pleasing to oth- 
ers, but that you have so cultivated a spirit of love and 
kindness, that you could not without doing violence to 
your feelings, avoid the expression of itin these ‘‘ small} 
sweet courtesies of life.’””—— And now, my dear Annie, I 
believe I have made my letter quite as long and tedious 
as in conscience I ought, — I hope it may not prove too 
much so for your patient reading, —and wishing you 
all pure and solid happiness, I am affectionately your 
friend. T. 
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A SKETCH 


After the mannerof Hans Christian Andersen’s “‘ Picture Book 
without Pictures.” 


OnE night, a long time ago, I looked into a valley with 
a wide green plain in the midst, through which rippled 
a clear brook. Its banks were broken and trampled down, 
as if many people had hurried over, but the stream had 
washed away all the earth, and left the stones at the 
bottom to show me how much had fallen in. On the 
rough hill which formed one side of this quiet spot stood 
a small camp of unadorned tents without a standard. 
They seemed uninjured, but not a sound rose from them 
to the still night. On the undulating slopes which 
bounded the valley opposite to them, had been a much 
larger camp ;—its tents, rich in material and with golden 
devices on every pole, were mostly rent or burned, many 
lay trampled on the ground. And this camp, though 
not plundered, was as still and sad as the other. 

The whole plain between the two, was torn up with 
the passing of many men and horses, but they all went 
one way. There had been no battle, and yet it appeared 
as if the owners of the unassuming tents had, with some 
sudden rush, driven from theirs the tenants of the gau- 
dier ones. 

While I shone full and bright upon the deserted scene, 
a youth in rustic clothing, ruddy and of fair countenance, 
welked slowly from the standing tents, looking on the 
ground, and anon with an air of excessive pleasure on 
the tents opposite to him. Round his neck hung, close 
by the cord that bore his pouch, a massive chain of gold. 

When he came to the edge of the brook, he stood still 
fora while, and looked up and down its bed, as if in 
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search of some particular spot which he could not how- 
ever find. He turned to the deepest pool near, and, 
taking from his wallet four round pebbles, threw them 
in, with the words, ‘* One was enough for Him! I ought 
not to have taken more.” 

He leapt sadly over the stream, and came towards the 
disordered tents, or rather towards the thicket that lay on 
one side of them. And now I noticed, for the first time, 
a huge, headless corpse lying there. A pack of wild 
dogs were howling round it in vain attempts to get 
through the massive armour that enveloped the whole 
body. When the youth approached they fled, as once I 
saw a bear and alion flee before him. Them he pur- 
sued; the dogs, not. 

He came near to the dead giant, and walked musing 
round all that now remained of that strength and pride 
which a few short hours before had dared all power. 
While he stepped on, or paused and gazed at the mass 
beside him, his brow arched, and his head rose proudly. 
He paced the giant’s length, — he stood near the giant’s 
hand, and looked at that and at his own, anda smile be- 
gan to curl his lip, when suddenly all satisfaction left his 
countenance, and an expression of almost agonized hu- 
mility succeeded, or rather thrust aside, the pleased 
smile. 

He took the chain from his neck, and knelt silently 
down, and, covering his face with his hands, bowed in 
prayer, giving all the glory to Him from whom all power 
came, and pouring out one earnest thanksgiving that the 
Lord of Hosts had seen fit to entrust to him the preser- 
vation of his chosen people. 

It was He, then, who had killed that giant ! 

R. D. D. 
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‘On! Ned, Ned, look there ! What, in the name of 
all that’s funny, is that extraordinary little creature yon- 
der, — don’t you see it on the bank, under the Druids’ 
Oak? There — now it has jumped into this tree, as 
nimbly asa squirrel. Now he’s down again, rolling in 
the grass ; andhark! whata merry laugh he has. Do 
let us go nearer, and see what in the world it is doing 
there.” 

Ned, who was ready for any adventure, nodded assent, 
and away ran the boys towards the hill, when they plain- 
ly{saw the little elf quietly seated, watching their pro- 
ceedings. When-they arrived, however, nothing was 
to be seen ; no flower had been bent, no blade of grass 
displaced ; and after searching in vain for any trace of 
him, the boys were beginning to think their eyes had 
deceived them, when they were startled by aloud merry 
laugh just over their heads, and, looking up, saw the 
comical sprite grinning at them from a bough upon which 
he was swinging. 

“ So, my bold fellows,”’ said he, jumping with many 
a cut and caper over their heads upon the grass, ‘* what 
may your business be with Mr. Merriman; and who gave 
you permission to enter his domains? Bring you the 
charmed ring of Queen Rubilip, or has Prince Silver- 
wing lent you his fairy key? This is hallowed ground, 
and mortals who venture here see strange sights, and 
often hear unwelcome truths.”’ 

The boys looked at each other in alarm at these words, 
but remained silent. 

“ Come, cheer up, my brave fellows,” said the gay 
creature, laughing heartily, ‘‘ you have fallen: into good 
hands, and have nothing to fear from me; but you might 
not have been so well received had you encountered 
12* : 
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search of some particular spot which he could not how- 
ever find. He turned to the deepest pool near, and, 
taking from his wallet four round pebbles, threw them 
in, with the words, ‘* One was enough for Him! I ought 
not to have taken more.” 

He leapt sadly over the stream, and came towards the 
disordered tents, or rather towards the thicket that lay on 
one side of them. And now I noticed, for the first time, 
a huge, headless corpse lying there. A pack of wild 
dogs were howling round it in vain attempts to get 
through the massive armour that enveloped the whole 
body. When the youth approached they fled, as once I 
saw a bear and alion flee before him. Them he pur- 
sued; the dogs, not. 

He came near to the dead giant, and walked musing 
round all that now remained of that strength and pride 
which a few short hours before had dared all power. 
While he stepped on, or paused and gazed at the mass 
beside him, his brow arched, and his head rose proudly. 
He paced the giant’s length, — he stood near the giant’s 
hand, and looked at that and at his own, and a smile be- 
gan to curl his lip, when suddenly all satisfaction left his 
countenance, and an expression of almost agonized hu- 
mility succeeded, or rather thrust aside, the pleased 
smile. 

He took the chain from his neck, and knelt silently 
down, and, covering his face with his hands, bowed in 
prayer, giving all the glory to Him from whom all power 
came, and pouring out one earnest thanksgiving that the 
Lord of Hosts had seen fit to entrust to him the preser- 
vation of his chosen people. 

It was He, then, who had killed that giant ! 

R. D. D. 
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*“ Ou! Ned, Ned, look there! What, in the name of 
all that’s funny, is that extraordinary little creature yon- 
der, — don’t you see it on the bank, under the Druids’ 
Oak? There— now it has jumped into this tree, as 
nimbly asa squirrel. Now he’s down again, rolling in 
the grass ; and hark! whata merry laugh he has. Do 
let us go nearer, and see what in the world it is doing 
there.”’ 

Ned, who was ready for any adventure, nodded assent, 
and away ran the boys towards the hill, when they plain- 
ly{saw the little elf quietly seated, watching their pro- 
ceedings. When-they arrived, however, nothing was 
to be seen ; no flower had been bent, no blade of grass 
displaced ; and after searching in vain for any trace of 
him, the boys were beginning to think their eyes had 
deceived them, when they were startled by aloud merry 
laugh just over their heads, and, looking up, saw the 
comical sprite grinning at them from a bough upon which 
he was swinging. 

“ So, my bold fellows,” said he, jumping with many 
a cut and caper over their heads upon the grass, ‘‘ what 
may your business be with Mr. Merriman; and who gave 
you permission to enter his domains? Bring you the 
charmed ring of Queen Rubilip, or has Prince Silver- 
wing lent you his fairy key? This is hallowed ground, 
and mortals who venture here see strange sights, and 
often hear unwelcome truths.” 

The boys looked at each other in alarm at these words, 
but remained silent. 

“‘ Come, cheer up, my brave fellows,” said the gay 
creature, laughing heartily, ‘‘ you have fallen: into good 
hands, and have nothing to fear from me ; but you might 
not have been so well received had you encountered 
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Brother Sourkraut, or any of the solemn gentry who 
will be here anon.” 

* And what may your name be, I wonder ?” said Wil- 
lie, emboldened by the friendliness of the little sprite, to 
open his lips. 

“Oh, I have so many,I can’t remember half of them ; 
Whirligig, Racket, Goodfellow, Merry-go-round, and 
ever so many more ; bnt my real name is Mr. Merriman, 
and many a game at play have I had with you when I 
had on my invisible cloak. But silence! here come 
some of the company I spoke of —they may not be 
pleased to see you here, so hide behind this hedge, where 
you will see all that passes without being seen.” 

The boys were soon in their hiding place, gnd, look- 
ing through the opening in the hedge, they beheld a 
pair of diminutive figures approach the spot where Mr. 
Merry stood cap in hand to receive them. One was 
considerably taller than the other, ( though his height 
could not exceed that of a common buttercup,) he was a 
fine, dignified-looking figure, with a calm broad brow, 
and mild steady eyes, that seemed to grow larger and 
brighter whilst you looked at them. His face was per- 
haps too long for beauty, and too grave to please those 
who saw him for the first time ; but it was often lighted 
up by a smile so sweet and gentle, that all who knew 
him most, admired as well as loved him. He walked 
quietly along, in spite of the efforts made by his teasing 
companion to disturb his composure. This little being 
was in every respect different from the one just described; 
his face, figure, and manner, had all an eager, excited 
look about them, that attracted attention, and at first 
perhaps admiration, but soon became wearisome from 
their extreme restlessness. It would be impossible to 
describe the form of his face, for if at one moment it 
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appeared round, the next, by a strange twist of all the 
features, it was changed into a triangle; his eyes wan- 
dered from object to object, without resting any where, 
the corners of his mouth seemed to be playing at hide 
and seek with each other, and even his nose could not 
stay quietly at home, but was always visiting one or other 
of his cheeks. Then, instead of walking quietly along, 
he would start off at full speed, asif in chase of some- 
thing ; then rush back to his companion, and urge him 
to quicken his speed, and soon start away again. 

As they came up to the spot where Mr. Merry stood, 
he bowed with mock solemnity to the graver of the two, 
nodded gaily to the other, and laughingly asked him if 
he had found his friend very amusing ; then bounding 
over the hedge, whispered to the boys, ‘* Slowpace and 
Fidget, — dull fellow the first, but better than the other, 
for he does improve upon acquaintance, and is liked by 
those who know him; whereas, the more you see of 
Fidget, the more disagreeable you will find him.” 

_ Another couple now came to take the place of the 
first, who had passed behind the Druid’s Oak. One 
came with a bounding step and sparkling eye, and a face 
bright as a sunbeam in May. On her fair brow was a 
rainbow of stars, and in one hand she bore a garland of 
everlasting flowers, while with the other she led, or 
rather dragged along, a pale haggard-looking youth, 
whose large sunken eyes wandered anxiously around, as 
if he feared some hidden danger from every object they 
rested upon. 

‘‘Oh! what a beautiful lady,” whispered Ned ; “ how 
I should like to know her.” 

“« Aye, aye,” laughed Merry, ** every body is fond of 
Morning Star; she has alwaysa bright glance and kind . 
word for every one she sees, and is a general favourite 
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with all but poor Nightshade there, who is such a timid, 
frightened fellow, that even her beautiful face does not 
cheer him. Bnt look, here comes one whom we all hate 
and avoid ; he makes me grave in my merriest moods, 
and, daring as lam, [am not hardy enough to make fun 
of him. See his dark scowl and fierce sullen eye; no 
one ventures to approach him but that gentle being whom 
you see coming towards him with outstretched arms. 
Look how sweetly she smiles upon him, and how kindly 
she takes his hand, which he roughly snatches away 
from her. Oh! she is the best and sweetest creature 
that elf or mortal ever knew, and well does she deserve 
the love of all her friends. Her name is Dewdrop, and 
his is Thundercloud. 

** At last!” said Merry, suddenly starting up and clap- 
ping his hands with glee, “she comes at last, my own 
peculiar favourite, my darling Sunshine. Is not she 
beautiful? Look at her merry eye and sunny smile: 
does not it make your heart glad to gaze upon her kind, 
happy face, where you never saw an angry frown or sul- 
len look! But why, in the name of all that’s disagree- 
able, does she bring grim old Crabstick with her ?— 
Surly fellow ! he spoils all our sport, and never enjoys 
any thing himself, nor will let any one else if he can 
help it; he quarrels with every body and thing he sees, 
and if you try to laugh him out of his ill humour, you 
only make him ten times worse. 1 cannot let pretty 
Sunshine desert me for such a companion as that, so I 
must deprive you of my delightful society for the present, 
after I have introduced you to a friend of mine.” 

Thus.speaking, with a hop, skip, and jump, away went 
Mr. Merriman, and lighted upon the shoulders of poor 
Mr. Slowpace, whispered a few words in his ear, and 
brought him to his young acquaintance. The boys were 
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at first alarmed at being left alone with so grave a per- 
sonage, but his kind s#Mile and gentle voice reassured 
them, as he said, ‘* You will think me but dull company, 
I fear, after the gay creature who has just left you, but 
as you will be chiefly occupied in observing what is now 
about to take place, I shall perhaps do as well as a more 
talkative companion. Come forth from your hiding- 
place, and attend to what is passing around, and I think 
you will not require any explanation from me. But be 
not alarmed if you miss me from your side, asI shall be 
wanted to perform my part.” 

The boys now perceived that the different couples who 
had appeared together came from behind the oak, and 
walked up and down, and round and round the hill, and 
every time they came near to where they stood, some 
alteration seemed to have taken place in the appearance 
of those whom they had at first disliked. Crabstick (or 
to call him by his other name, Ill Humour, ) had lost his 
angry frown, and almost smiled as he looked into the 
face of Sunshine. The fierce eye of Thundercloud ( Ha- 
tred) was fast filling with tears, as he listened to the 
soothing woids of sweet Dewdrop; Nightshade no 
longer trembled with fear; and Fidget ( Impatience ) 
walked quietly by the side of Slowpace. Their figures, 
too, kept getting smaller, and smaller, till at length, to 
the great astonishment of Ned and Willie, they disap- 
peared altogether. 

Then came a ringing laugh, and the voice of Merry 
was heard singing, ‘‘ Hurrah for the good spirits! they 
have won the day, as they always do when they try.” 
Sunshine, Slowpace, Morning Star, and Dewdrop now 
flew to embrace each other, but scarcely had they joined 
hands, than their several forms became indistinct, melted 
into each other, and united in one figure, so beautiful, so 
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majestic, and so dazzling, that the children scarcely 
breathed as they gazed upon her Hope and joy spark- 
led. in her bright blue eye, patience and contentment 
dwelt on her open brow, good humour and gentle kind- 
ness smiled from her parted lips, and lighted up each 
feature of her speaking face, and Virtue stood alone in 
her loveliness. 
Stray Leaves from Fairy Land. 
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Iz was near the season of harvest. An old man dwelt 
with his young daughter, in a sheltered cottage on the 
banks of the Rhine ; it was surrounded by early orchards, 
and tall chestnut trees, and situated in a lovely valley, 
which smiled on the world around, like the sunshine of 
a happy face gladdening some peaceful home... Waving 
corn ripened on the sunny slopes, and morning and 
evening the old man looked forth on his. favorite fields, 
while his daughter Ada thought joyfully of the coming 
festival. But as the bending ears. grew more and more 
golden in the noontide heat, the maiden saw that the 
strength of her father gradually decayed, and before the 
haryest.could be gathered, he was laid on his bed very 
ill. .He mourned that he could no longer watch the 
ripening grain, and daily did he send Ada into the valley, 
that she might tell him when the reapers should go out 
with their sickles. 

One day she said unto him, “‘ Father, they are cutting 
the corn,-and it will soon be carried away.” A smile was 
upon his.lips, as he replied,.‘* I, too, shall soon be gone ;” 
but the maiden understood him not, until some days had 
passed, when, as they were listening to the songs and 
merry voices, which accompanied the light wagons la- 
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den with their rich burdens, Ada first saw that death 
had laid his hand on the old man’s brow; she watched 
him in silent despair, for a heavy stillness was on her 
heart, like the mournful calm which precedes a storm. 
Evening drew near, and the little room was filled with 
the glorious light of the setting sun: her father spoke 
in trembling feeble accents; ‘* Go once more, Ada, see 
whether the harvest is indeed finished, and then let us 
give thanks that all is safely gathered.” 

Ada went into the valley: reapers and wagons with 
their long garlands and wreaths of flowers were all gone, 
and none were left in the fields, save the young children 
who were carefully gleaning the fallen ears, which lay 
white on the ground. A voice came in the. evening 
breeze saying unto her, “Thou hast beheld the fruit 
of the good seed, which sprang up in the spring season ; 
careful hands tended it, and weeded out the tares from 
the tender corn; and amidst cold and heat, storm and 
sunshine, it came to perfection, and is now fulfilling its 
destined purpose. So hath been the life of thy aged 
father ; amidst joy and sorrow, fostering love and chast- 
ening trials, he became fit for that heavenly world to 
which God hath thought meet to summon him. Do 
thou, like these little children, who are hoarding the last 
rich fragments, treasure up his dying words of affection- 
ate counsel; then shalt thou also be ready for the hand 
of the reaper.” 

Ada bowed her head and returned; she went into the 
chamber, where her father was laid on his sick couch, 
and when she looked upon his face, she saw that his 
spirit had departed, even as the voice of the breeze had 
given warning. She knelt by his side and wept; but 
she never forgot the sad and solemn lesson, and became 


a worthy daughter of the good and virtuous old man. 
Miscellany of Facts and Fictiou. 
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To THE READERS OF THE CHILD’s FRIEND. 


Dear Children, 





The friend, emphatically the child's 
Jriend, who has for so many years edited this little Magazine 
for you, and who has written so many pleasant letters to you 
from abroad within the past year, is now too ill to go on with 
the work that she took so much pleasure in, when she had 
health to labor for you. In her name { bid you farewell. 

For myself, too, [ must say a word in parting; for I could not 
perform even the part of a temporary substitute for the Editor, 
( for the most part merely arranging matter which she had be- 
fore provided,) without having many a pleasant thought of the 
young readers whose eyes were to glance at the pages I was 
preparing. An image of some golden-haired boy, looking up 
with merry eye, or of some gentle, dark-eyed girl, holding out 
her hand for the Child’s Friend, has been with me, month by 
month, as I have arranged the coming number; throwinga 
touch of poetry over the prosaic labor of correcting manuscripts 
and proof-sheets, and impelling me to go a little beyond the task 
I had agreed to perform in Mrs. Follen’s absence, by sendin 

ou, from time to time, something of my own. So that thoug 

am a stranger to you, you are not strangers to me, and, 
hoping for you much entertainment and instruction from the 
pages of this work, which will from this time be in charge of 
a new Editor, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 


To those friends of the Editor, who have contributed to the 
pages of the Child’s Friend during her absence, I offer, in 
her name and my own, sincere thanks; and if the Editor of 
the new series will accept the good wishes of one wholly 
unknown to her, I offer them with earnestness. I would in- 
voke for her, if I could, the fresh and graceful genius of her 
whose name has been so long connected with this work; and 
would willingly add such liumbler powers, were they in my 
gift, as may insure the patient correction of errors; the one 
respect in which I may hope that these pages have been made 
better by my care. 


8. s. F. 
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